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. i BRITAIN’S POLITICAL COMPLEXION 
\ olume AIT The throne, for once, is behind the power. Number 1 3 
(See ForriGn News) 








FIXTURES, VALVES, 





cides by the sheer simplicity of modern 


architecture, Crane designers developed the 
new Cormith group of fixtures. With set-back 
slabs, a few deft touches, they achieved a dis- 
tinction which brings fresh charm to a modest 


cottage bath, as well as assists elaborate decora- 
tive treatment. In a boudoir-bath of chinois 


decorations from the time of Marie Antoinette, 


the Corwith lavatory and dressing table in 


' 


+ 





Lucerne blue are here seen. 


The complete 


Corwith group . .. . lavatories, baths, dressing 


tables, sinks, in a variety of interesting colors 


... . is illustrated and described in the beautiful 
Crane brochure, A. D. 46. A request will bring 


it, without any obligation. See the actual fixtures 
at the nearest Crane Exhibit Rooms. A respon- 


sible plumbing contractor will tell you about the 


economy and better service of Crane materials. 


150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


FITTINGS, AND 


PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., NewYork * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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The real significance is that o 
of institution takes root and prosp 


an environment. The ideal surroundin; 
not make idealism; it is idealism that 
them. 


Nor is it necessarily absolute that 
are built by men working in a great 
plant where the Schuy!kill River bends, 
living as all workers wish they might. — 
What is absolutely true, however, is that f, 
better tires do come from this envitonmen 
| and from these craftsmen. 2 
They have everything in facilities and in ex 
perience and in spirit to make the best tires 


in the world ... in Conshohocken. 





Conshohocken 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.., U.S. A. 
Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Between your fingers you can feel the im- 
portant new benefit given by Listerine Shaving Cream. 
It lubricates the skin! 

Your first shave will prove how great an achieve- 
ment this is. Instead of painful scrape and pull, instead 
of smarting friction as the razor is pulled across your 
face, you will enjoy a new sensation of smooth sailing 
by the blade as it slides on the lubricating lather of 
Listerine cream. 

Right at the cutting line of each hair, where friction 
between beard and blade is greatest, this luxurious cream 
deposits a velvety film of glycerine. The skin is soothed 


and cooled. The path of the razor is prepared. 


Cut up or down, with the grain or against it; the 
sharp steel edge glides as if on roller bearings, cleanly 
wiping off the whiskers. And your tender skin is pro- 
tected by that salve-like film of cosmetic lubricant. 

Besides, there is no need to change your shaving 
habits. Hot water or cold, rubbing-in or not, lotions or 
none; suit your old preference. And you will discover 
in Listerine lather an amazingly quick tamer of tough 
beards, a cool and gentle soother of tender skins, an 


antiseptic healer of careless nicks and abrasions. 


157 shaves for 50c 


To men who appreciate quality in everything they use, 
Listerine Shaving Cream will make a special appeal. 
It sells for 50c and is worth every penny of it. And its 
economy is obvious: the big white tube is crammed 
with 118 inches of velvety cream, good for 


157 shaves. That is more than a five-months’ 





ISTERINE 


Shaving Cream 


LUBRICATE 


—thats the Glycerine 


RMACAL COMPaNy % 
ST.LOUIS MO Use 





supply, and makes the cost only 10c a month. Please write us if your 
drug or department store cannot supply you with this new-type cream. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smart Portrait 
Sirs: 

No oil portrait of President Harding is hang- 
ing in the White House because the joint con- 
gressional committee on the library, acting on 
recommendation of Charles Moore, chairman of 
the commission of fine arts, declined to accept 
either one of two portraits painted for that pur- 
pose by E. Hodgson Smart, a distinguished Eng- 
lish artist. One of these portraits, described by 
Gertrude Richardson Brigham in Art and Arche- 
ology as “one of the few great portraits of a 
president,” and considered by George B. Chris- 
tian, the late President’s friend and secretary, as 
the best painted likeness of Mr. Harding has 
been purchased by the present owners of the 
Marion Star and is now hanging in the office of 
that newspaper at Marion, Ohio. . . . The other 
Smart portrait of Mr. Harding is in the custody 


of the National Museum, 
Car_ D. RutH 

The Toledo Blade, 

Washington Bureau. 

; 
Michigan’s Twice Three 
Sirs: 

Humbly petition membership in  Time’s 
Erratum-Noters Club.” 

Your Cabinet Pudding March 11, page 11, 
presents (in part) college ingredients as Michi- 
gan 2, Harvard 2. Enclosed copy of Michigan 
Alumnus, March 9, claims Lamont ’g1¢c; Good 
’o1/; and Hyde ’99. Score: Michigan, 3; Har- 
vard, 2. 

Score, next fall (football—not political): 
Michigan, 40; Harvard, 0; I also hope. 

JouHN F. Scott, ’16l 








St. Paul, Minn. 

Let Erratum-Noter Scott glance again 
at the Michigan Alumnus, find therein the 
words: “James Good came to Ann Arbor 
after securing a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Coe College at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
his home.” Time referred to Secretary of 
War Good as Coe-educated. Also the 
Michigan Alumnus pridefully _ noted: 
“Once before as many as three Michigan 
alumni sat around a cabinet table. That 
was when Harry M. Daugherty ’81l, 
Edwin L. Denby ’96/, and Hubert Work, 
m’82-83, were all appeinted by War- 
ren G. Harding. Dr. Work alone of this 
trio remained over into the Coolidge 
cabinet. .’—Ep. 

ps 
Born Kings 
Sirs: 

“The first man-child ever born a king,” as 
Time puts it, probably was not Alphonso XIII, 
but one of the old Persian or Parthian kings, 
whose name I am unable to remember, although 
you, doubtless, can find it. 

The monarch referred to may have been 
Chosroes, but, whoever he was, he was born 
some time after the death of his father, whose 
demise made imperative the selection of a new 
—_ the queen was with child, and _ since 
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Do you SMOKE 
FURIOUSLY 
IN EXCITEMENT? 


+o AGAIN $PLUID’S MOIST-COOL SMOKE IS A GREAT IDEA! 


When the day suddenly jams and challenges your pack to lip. Spud’s smoke is proved 16% cooler by 
nerves—do you keep reaching for cigarettes? Then science. Its coolness heightens your enjoyment 
teach for Spud ... and still be able to enjoy cool, of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. It makes Spud the 
moist mouth-happiness when the fuss is new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco en- 


joyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 


Sessssssssussessss 


over. Be able to realize sustained tobacco 


enjoyment ... not a souring routine from Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 








JUDGE SpuD...Not by first puff... but by first pack. 


How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 
Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ...continued cool- 


: cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 
ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. Uobbbddsdbdddbddbaadndl you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ PU D CIGARETTES 
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Wide Open 
Highways 
to Anywhere 


Out of the tedious earth- 
} bound traffic—away from 
boulevard congestion— 
up, up, over the sky trails 
of today... highways 
indeed! Your Bellanca 
CH wings you straight to anywhere 
—swiftly, safely, comfortably, with a 
new thrill of pleasure and a new 
standard of practical, economical 
cabin-plane transportation. Product 


of world-famous engineers and a full- 
fledged, established manufacturing or- 
ganization, the six-passenger Bellanca 





CH represents refinements of design | 


and construction proved in the Bell- 


anca monoplanes that have won the 
National Efficiency Contests four 
years— bridged the Atlantic from 
NewYork to Germany—broke Ameri- 
can and world endurance records. 
Compare the Bellanca with any’plane 
in its price class for safety, comfort, 
speed, ease of control, visibility, re- 
serve power, carrying capacity and 
economy. The Bellanca CH is ready 
for immediate delivery. Write for 
specifications and name of nearest 
Bellanca dealer. Demonstration 
flight arranged on request. Bellanca 


Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, 


Delaware. 
Vv 


BELLANCA 


AIRCRAFT 











the astrologers said that it was a boy, the crown 
was carried in and placed upon the queen above 
the supposed location of the unborn infant’s head. 
In this respect the birth of Alphonso must have 
been a much less regal event. 


FRANK G. PRESNELL 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


CS 








Obedient Servant 
Sirs: 

By applying such a word as “cowardly” to 
the expression of an opinion by Mr. Shaw you 
merely make yourselves and your publication 
ridiculous and affect him no more than a cur in 
the gutter snapping at a passing mastiff. I have 
long since ceased to buy your so-called “maga- 
zine,’ but from the copies I see now and then 
in libraries and elsewhere I gather that a cheaply- 
sensational attitude is its present pose. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant 


Marc T. GREEN 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Of Writer Shaw’s courage (Time, March 
11) said: “The husband of Mrs. Shaw 
recently sold to an English review a 
cowardly attack on the physicians of 
George V. He insinuated that they did 
not employ a certain mode of treatment 
‘because the inventor was both an Ameri- 
can and a Jew.’ His courage was such 
that his insinuations—although unques- 
tionably directed against the royal phy- 
siclans—were cast in the form of an alle- 


gory and entitled Ax Improbable Fantasy. 
"Ep. 





copie ‘ 
Again, Slaughter 
Sirs: 

A little rumor came to my ears a few days 
ago that you had printed my letter rebuking 
you for leaving Maracay off the map of S. A. 
Evidently my efforts to make it well known 
weren't appreciated, for the powers that be 
seem annoyed. No one has seen that copy of 
Time [Feb. 11]. I think you have been sup- 
pressed. Aren’t you flattered? I am. 

In the event I am asked to leave these parts, 
I'll come around and tell you large earfuls of 
lovely gossip that would just sizzle the pages. 

GLADYS SLAUGHTER 

Maracay, Venezuela. 

Subscriber Gladys Slaughter originally 
rebuked Time for not displaying Maracay 
as the place where “the original bachelor 
father,” President Juan Vincente Gomez 
of Venezuela, lives with his “Reigning 
Favorite . . . and what’s more at least 60 
of his 84 acknowledged children.” To 
Dictator Gomez a thorough-going rebuke, 
if his minions have kept from Subscriber 
Slaughter the issue of True in which her 
letter appeared.—Ep. 


-— 





Greater Cleveland Horsemen 
Sirs: 

Packed as the present is with events of 
absorbing interest, so is Time, favorite pub- 
lication of the undersigned. 

Enjoyed especially your notes in the issue of 
March 18 concerning Grand National at Ain- 
tree, England. Among other horse-enthusiasts 


off to England is Horatio C. Ford of South 
Euclid, Ohio, president of the two-year-old 
Aintree Club of the same address on the out- 
skirts of Greater Cleveland. 

Horses from Cleveland’s Aintree follow trails 
near, through and beyond beautiful Chagrin 
Valley, long-hunted country of the Fifth City’s 
riders, past homes of Ambassador Herrick, newly- 
appointed Air Secretary David Ingalls et al, 
Among Aintree-of-Cleveland members are Rail- 
roaders Frank and C. Farrand Taplin, President 
E. J. Kulas of Otis Steel Co., K. L. Grennan of 
cake and cooky fame, Robert Calfee of the 
Peerless Motor Car Co. and A. C. Ernst of 
Ernst and Ernst. Head riding master is Joe 
Glenday, Scotch as the heather, small of stature, 
lover of horses. 

New-Aintree also has a junior polo team, 
winner of local tilts in 1928... . 

SAMUEL T. WELLMAN 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


For a TimeE-worthy report, all thanks to 
Subscriber Wellman.—Ep. 


—_—"o —_—_ 
In France, Dung Heaps 


Sirs: 

In your issue of March 11, in your Column of 
Letters, is a contribution of E. Petrie Hoyle of 
Chester Springs, Pa., regarding farm relief and 
comparing the American farmer with the French 
agriculturists. 

We are enclosing herewith a reply which we 
wish to make to the Hoyle letter which you 


published. 
J. J. Kraettre 
President 
Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Kraettle reply: 


Although French agriculture is apparently on 
a prosperous basis, it is largely at the expense 
of the country’s prosperity as a whole. It is 
generally known that France’s depreciated cur- 
rency—(the franc is now worth about one-fifth 
of what it was before the war)—is largely due 
to the fact that the country’s revenue from 
taxation was not sufficient to meet its expend- 
itures. 

However, it may not be common knowledge, 
but it is at least well known to those familiar 
with France that this lack of revenue was caused 
not by any failure to tax manufacturing indus- 
tries, but by failure to tax agriculture in pro- 
portion to the burden placed on other industries. 

I do not know whether Mr. Hoyle considers 
the lot of the French farmer ideal, but any 
member of the A. E, F. can testify to the hard- 
ships of French agriculturists. If our farmers, 
together with every member of their families, 
male or female, had to work as hard and as long 
hours as the French farmers do, then although 
there might be cause for complaint, they would 
have no time to air their grievances. 

To compare the lot of the American farmer 
who owns a house fitted with every convenience 
including radios, victrolas, electricity, etc., and 
who undoubtedly owns an automobile, with that 
of the French farmer, living around the dung 
heap, is the height of a preposterous comparison. 

Mr. Hoyle also stated that the tenant of his 
“place” was required to “sell his wheat for 
$1.25, and the moment that wheat got into the 
four walls of the grain merchant, it was worth, 
and could not be bought for less than, two dol- 
lars. 

This is a gross misrepresentation of facts and 
if Mr. Hoyle will take the time to ascertain the 
market price on the grain exchange on the day 
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Low Cost Power for Your Plant in Southern California 


Surveys by foremost industrial engineers, market and financial analysts and business 
economists, show impressive and conclusive advantages to industry in Southern California. 
Your own investigation will prove to you that here is the most profitable location for 
your Pacific Coast plant. 


Southern California Edison Company is ready — waiting to deliver direct to your plant, 
anywhere you may locate it within the 55,000 square miles served by this company, all 
the electric power you want, at very low rates. 


To keep pace with the growth of industry in Southern California, this company has an 
approved program of 1929 development involving an expenditure of $29,000,000. This 
will make a total investment of more than $320,000,000 in the generating and distrib- 
uting system of Southern California Edison Company. 








Transportation facilities by rail, water, 
air and motor are unsurpassed. Plant 
Investment is minimized by equable 
climate. Labor conditions are ideal. 


Production costs are lower in Southern 
California. The largest concentrated 
market on the Pacific Coast, with high- 
est buying power, is at your very door. 
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The owners of the Petrel* are enthu- 
siastic fishermen, and during the 
season both trolling and still-fishing 


are a source of keen enjoyment. 


HE summer life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton Mears* centers 
very definitely in their Elco 
Cruisette. A few steps from the 
door of their Bayshore home it lies 
expectantly at anchor, ready ata 
moment’s notice to carry them out 
into the ba y —fora week-end cruise 
—for a swim in the surf off Fire 
Island—most often for fishing in 
the Inlet oe * © 
Bait and lines stowed deftly 
away —the ice box critically in- 
spected and restocked—all hands 


Then swiftly 


across to the Inlet where the blue- 


Joy fully aboard. 


fish are running—the weaks, the 
fluke, or the mackerel. Now the 
motor throttled down to a gentle 
purring sees the lines Cast... 
the Petrel sympathetically idling 
through long, happy 


ours. 

All during the summer months 
My. and Mrs. Mears find it plea- 
sant to use the Petrel extensively 
for transportation. Visits to friends 


in Islip and Sayville—trips to 
Belleport, to Greenport on the 


Peconic Bay, to Shelter Island, 











No other 


and to Block Island. 
way of trav eling is so cool and so 
comfortable, Mrs. Mears says. 
And certainly, she adds, in spite 


of city days spent in taxing pro-~ 
fessional duties, My. Mears’ hours 
on the water keep him amazingly 
fit throughout the summer. 


r y 7 


The history of every Elco boat is 
as thrillingly individual as the man 
who owns it. For eac h owner finds 
in the opportunity for independent 
voyaging aconstant stimulation and 
a challenge, and each responds in 
” . . 

a characteristic way. 

At Port Elco, w here we will be 
glad to receive you at any time, 
_ ° . =) . 
you can get right aboard a Cruisette 
4 - L - 

(or any other model on display) 
and make your own tour of inspec- 


tion. Or write to Port Elco for 


Catalog ‘if 


PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 
247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New 
York. Distributors in Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Miami. Plant and 
Marine Basin, The Elco Works, 
Bayonne, N. ji 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 
°“A Ithough this series of advertisements recounts 


bona fide experiences of Elco owners, the 
names used are fictitious. 
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that this grain was sold he will find an unusually 
small differential in price between values on the 
farm and in terminal centers. 


Foreign farm organizations and representatives 
of European government and industry long have 
been impressed with the highly efficient methods 
employed in the system of grain marketing in 
the United States, as indicated by the number 
of commissions sent here to study the handling 
of grain in this country. Grain is handled on 
the LOWEST MARGIN -OF COST OF ANY 
FARM COMMODITY. 

‘a* ——— 
Sliteyes 
Sirs: 

In an article on China, you speak of the 
Japanese Marines as “tough sliteyes.” 

Need anything further be said? 

ARTHUR Raric 

Seattle, Wash. 


No.—Eb. 
——— e- —— 
Atlanta’s Medalist 
Sirs: 


As a close and regular reader of Time, I note 
with surprise the omission of the name of the 
Hon. Jack J. Spalding, of Atlanta, from those 
upon whom the Laetare Medal has been con- 
ferred.* 

The 1928 award was made to Mr. Spalding 
before a brilliant gathering of friends at the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Thursday evening, June 14, 1928. ... 

Col. Spalding, in addition to being one of 
the most devout and prominent Roman Catholics 
in the United States, is also one of the leading 
lawyers of the country, and, at present, is 
President of the Atlanta Bar Association. 

I believe that Col. Spalding is the third 
Southerner to whom this award has been made; 
the others being, the late Chief Justice Edward 
Douglas White, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Admiral William Shepherd 
Benson, 

We of the South are proud of Col. Spalding 
in this award, and I feel sure that the omission 
was one of inadvertence. 

Ernest E. DALLIs 

Johnson-Dallis Co., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Yes, regrettable inadvertence.—Ep. 


Oo— 





Christ to Peter 
Sirs: 

Under the heading “Papal State,” I notice the 
quotation: “No earthly recognition can add to 
the divine commission of the Papacy. The inde- 
pendent sovereignty which is rightfully hers and 
which has finally been restored to the Church 
will but evidence to the world the supernatural 
and supernational mission with which the Visible 
Head of the Church has been commissioned 
since Christ spoke to Peter. 

Does this refer to Matt. 16:23: “But he 
turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me 
Satan: thou art an offense unto me:....? 

Bos LYLE 

Biloxi, Miss. 

No. Reference is to Matt. 16:18, 19: 
And I say to thee: That thou art Peter; 
and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, it shall be loosed also im 
heaven.—Eb. 

— on 

Little Peep 

Sirs: 
I get a kick, a real live kick 
In human int’rest touches 
That make all other news but TIME 
Go hobbling ’round on crutches. 
Twas worth a year’s subscription 
For just that little peep 
Of Hoover in his favorite bed 
Enjoying well earned sleep. 

KENNETH N. WESTERMAN 

Alpena, Mich. 

*Highest U. S. distinction for lay Catholics, 
conferred annually by Notre Dame University. 
—Eb. 
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When you are buying automobiles for the surprisingly low price of the car. It 
' business purposes you are not inter- has new, big car durability in its bodies 
ested in appearance alone—nor solely in by Fisher, as well as big car beauty and 
such qualities as speed, snap and high comfort. It has a new, larger L-head 
ower. Rather, you look first for those — engine that’s equal to every demand of 
»y 8 q 
elements of design and construction — steady business service. It has big car 
r° which lead to bedrock economy. ease of control—a larger, stronger rear 
— Pa tae axle—wider springs — enclosed, internal- 
‘on- arvec mace + = 1 
| —— 8 success in the business world expanding four-wheel brakes—larger 
. > is due to pun such qualitice—to its un- cross-flow radiator and many other 
“ usual reliability, its high resale value, features that make it truly a remark- 
its lo ife and ec ion ‘ 
e of ts long | my by ag = operatio able value and an economical car to 
olics —everyv thie ‘ Ee ™ e ‘ 
ding avery one of w - | as one an ous operate and maintain. 
is standing characteristic of Pontiac Sixes ‘ f ‘ ee 
- since they were first introduced. Investigate the New Pontiac Big Six 
a ». Ask your Oakland-Pontiac deale 
ade: now. ASK your Vakian ontiac dealer 
_ In the New Pontiac Big Six you find for a demonstration and full details of 
e . . . : 
herd these qualities provided more gener- all its unusual features leading to econ- 
ding ously than ever before, notwithstanding omy for the business car user. 
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Send for this Valuable Book 
Hundreds of executives of big corporations using fleets of 
business cars have asked for copies of the book ‘‘Experiences 
of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with Sales- 
men.”’ It includes three general sections —“*Who Buys the 
Car—the Company or the Salesman?’’, “‘How Are Oper- 
e the ating Expenses Handled?’’ and “Developing a Plan of 
id he Operation.”” You will be interested in this book and in 
ee" Oakland’s plan for cooperating with fleet users to reduce 
ccna sales cost. Mail the coupon below. 
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The Coupe + Body by Fisher 
Oakland Motor Car Co., Dept. N, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the 
book, ‘‘Experiences of Various 
Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen.”’ Tell 
us about your fleet user’s plan. 
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A CAR IS KNOWN 


BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 


Ir you were to examine the list of 


prominent Lincoln owners (and 
they are to be found in every cor- 
ner of the world) you could not fail 


to gain a new respect for this very 


individual motor car. For that list 


includes a great many royal per- 


sonages, high governmental offi- 
cials, foreign dignitaries and diplo- 
mats, well-known figures in busi- 


ness and society .. . names familiar 
in every corner of the world... 


people of substance and standing, 


knowing the best, and as a matter 
of course obtaining it. A most dis- 


tinguished patronage. 


Such people turn naturally to 


the Lincoln, because it is built for 


them ... because it is at once beau- 
tiful and dignified . . . because it 


is smart . . . because it is so admir- 
ably made that it will bear them 
swiftly, silently, smoothly, season 
after season, wherever they wish to 
go. . . . Because, in its insistence 
upon excellence, in its unswerving 
fidelity to the highest ideals and 
traditions, it represents all that 


they value most. 


mg 


A Lincoln 4-passenger Vic- 
toria coupe, the property of 
L. S. Carroll, Esq., of New 
York. Mr. Carroll is Vice- 

President of the American 
y Locomotive Company. 





“4S NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 


THE LINCOLN 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Rejoicing and Gladness”’ 

A thickset, bristle-haired man of 45 
might have been observed last fortnight 
poking around in the mountainous back- 
woods of Virginia and the tangled wilder- 
ness of rural Maryland. He looked like, 
and was, a detective. He had been a detec- 
tive ever since a day in his small-boyhood 
when he tossed a baseball through a base- 
ment window in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia and, retrieving it, discovered for 
U. S. agents a nest of counterfeiters. 

Mooching quietly about in those back- 
woods sections, he might have been a 
detective looking for moonshiners. But his 
quarry was far more elusive than that. 
He was looking for, and asking for, and 
prepared to pay for, the right to catch— 
brook trout. 

April was at hand and the trout-hunter’s 
mission was much more important than 
might have been suspected. Because he 
was Lawrence Richey, erstwhile of the 
U. S. Secret Service, lately raised to the 
estate of $10,000-per-year secretary to 
the President of the U. S. And he was 
looking for places where President Hoover 
might enjoy “the rejoicing and gladness” 
of not having “to decide a blanked thing 
until next week,” as he (Herbert Hoover) 
once put it. 

Two spots were found: 1) an 18-mile 
stretch of the Rapidan River in Shenan- 
doah National Park, 100 miles west by 
south of Washington, upon which a presi- 
dential fishing lease was arranged; 2) a 
tract of 1,500 acres known as Catoctin 
Manor, 50 miles north of Washington, 
watered by Hunting Creek. This tract (but 
not the Manor House) was purchased in 
the name of Lawrence Richey. A rustic 
cabin will be built to receive President 
Hoover and his intimates. 

Long one of the Treasury’s best sleuths, 
favored by President Roosevelt as a body- 
guard at Oyster Bay, Detective-Secretary 
Richey entered Herbert Hoover's service 
in Food Administration days. Bodyguard- 
ing long since ceased to be his sole func- 
tion. He furnishes the Chief with a pair of 
extra ears a®well as with vigilant eyes and 
brawn. When the President-Elect went to 
South America, Lawrence Richey was left 
behind to Hear Things. 

@ President Hoover proclaimed the na- 
tional origins quotas of immigration 
ordered by Congress and operative after 
July 1. Attorney-General Mitchell had 
advised him that the proclamation was 
mandatory. Based upon a “scientific” 
estimate of foreign contributions to U. S 
hative stock in the past 140 years, national 
origins is viewed with alarm by President 
Hoover, who believes its basic statistics un- 
sound. But said Mr. Hoover: “I naturally 
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DETECTIVE-SECRETARY RICHEY 


Eyes for trout, ears for Things. 


dislike the duty. . .. But the President 
of the United States must be the first to 
obey the law.” An effort will be made to 
repeal national origins in the special ses- 
sion of Congress, if the President men- 
tions it in his message. 

@ President Hoover has no great fancy 
for women in public office. Nevertheless, 
appreciative of her excellent work in the 
past, he returned to Jessie Dell, a Georgia 
Democrat, her resignation as a U. S. Civil 
Service Commissioner, thus retaining her 
in office. He also sent back unaccepted 
the resignation of General Charles Pelot 
Summerall, Chief of Staff. 

@ President Hoover made public no an- 
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swer to a wistful “open letter” on his 
religion, published by Editor Charles 
Clayton Morrison in the Christian Cen- 
tury. Said the letter, in part: “In choos- 
ing you, the people of the United States 
rejected the candidacy of a Cath- 
olic....Some day ...the mind of 
Christ will become the mind of the State.”’ 
@ To the White House hurried Captain 
Einar Paul Lundborg, of the Swedish 
Royal Flying Corps, rescuer of General 
Umberto Nobile in the Arctic, to pay his 
respects to President Hoover. He wore a 
brand new uniform. Three Washington 
tailors had made it for him in three hours 
when his trunk failed to follow him 
promptly from Manhattan. 

@ President Hoover last week granted a 
pardon, his first, to Nat Goldstein, Mis- 
souri politician, convicted in a liquor con- 
spiracy case in St. Louis. Goldstein was a 
Lowden delegate at the 1920 Republican 
National Convention to whom $2,500 was 
paid. 

@ Under the clamorous claims of the 
U. S. drys, consolidated, President Hoover 
last week grew fretful. Through the press, 
anonymously he sent forth word that no 
spectacular or drastic steps would be taken 
in his law enforcement campaign. He pro- 
posed to proceed sanely, to instill in peo- 
ple a respect for all law by education and 
moral suasion. He sought to avoid spe- 
cialization on the prohibition law. Wet 
observers credited him with a shrewd and 
nimble sidestep. Most embarrassed was 
Major Edwin B. Hesse of the Washington, 
D. C., police force, who, with impressive 
fanfare, had just set out to dry up the 
trickling capital “as an example.” 

@ A smiling prophet of woe, Indiana’s 
Senator Watson, now Republican leader, 
went to the White House to tell President 
Hoover that the special session of Con- 
gress would probably extend through the 
summer and into the autumn. President 
Hoover heard this prediction without joy. 
@ President Coolidge used to rise and 
bid his callers good-night before the clock 
had ceased chiming 10 p. m. Last week 
President Hoover, host to four New York 
Republican leaders, kept them smoking 
and talking in the study until 11.10 p. m., 
when they went away in sweet harmony. 
@ Speechmaking, to President Hoover, 1s 
not a pleasure. Last week he refused in- 
vitations, customarily accepted by the 
President, to address annual meetings of 
the American Red Cross (of which the 
President is president) and of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Mr. 
Hoover holds that excessive time and en- 
ergy are spent in preparing material tor 
such speeches. Two or three addresses a 
year, he hopes, will suffice to keep the 
country informed of his stewardship. 
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Yachts 

President Hoover last week ordered out 
of commission the U. S. S. Mayflower to 
save $300,000 annual maintenance and to 
send nine officers and 148 men back to 
regular naval duty. Scotch built in 1896, 
she was purchased by the U. S. from the 
estate of Ogden Goelet for $480,000 for 
Spanisn War service. President Roosevelt 
first used her as an official yacht, as did 
all his successors. President Hoover is no 
yachtsman. 

A fortnight ago Secretary of the Navy 
Adams ordered scrapped or sold his offi- 
cial yacht, the 31-year-old Sylph. Bought 
for $50,000 in 1898, she is now too de- 
crepit to repair. Secretary Adams has 
yachts of his own. 

A third famed official yacht is the Apo, 
assigned to the Governor-General of the 

*y° oa ‘ . 
Philippines. She, too, was without an 
official user last week, owing to the de- 
parture of Statesman Stimson for the 
U.S. (see col. 2). As the Amelia she was 
built in Scotland for King Carlos of Portu- 
gal when his son Manuel was a dashingly 
amorous prince. Many were the joy- 




















© Wide World 
THE LATE GABY DESLYS 


Her friend’s joy-boat is now in the 


Philippines. 


rides aboard her for the late, luscious 
actress Gaby Deslys (real name: Made- 
line Caire, 1884-1920). Manuel first 
espied Gaby in a disrobing act in a London 
music hall. Her baby-blue eyes went 
straight to his heart. He gowned her and 
bejeweled her from the Portuguese treas- 
ury, took her cruising on the Amelia, of 
which a notable appointment was a royal 
bed eight feet wide. Later Gaby danced in 
the Folies Bergeres, toured the U. S. with 
many a huge and fluttery fan, smiled at 
wise-cracks about Manuel and died in 
Paris of a throat infection following in- 
fluenza. The Amelia was sold to U. S. 
Oilman Henry Clay Pierce who renamed 
her the Yacona. In turn he disposed of 
her to the U. S. for use in the Philippines 
where she was given her third name, Apo, 
after the Islands’ highest mountain. 


Private Business 

The White Mountain Express stopped 
one day last week at Northampton, Mass., 
to take aboard a sandy-haired man carry- 
ing a small black bag marked C. C. He 
took a seat in the Pullman drawing room, 
leaving the door open. School girls raced 
through the car, peeked in at him, giggled. 
He shut the door. 

His train arrived at the Grand Central 
Terminal in Manhattan at 7.45 p. m. 
People cheered. He lifted a brown fedora 
h:t in response. He went to room 1423 
(a $25-per-day suite) in the Hotel Com- 
modore, adjoining the station. There, bar- 
ricaded against the world, Calvin Coolidge 
attended to private business. 

To his room went Editor Ray Long of 
William Randolph Hearst’s Cosmopolitan; 
Joseph Anthony of the Cosmopolitan Book 
Co.; Arthur S. Draper, an editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Reporters 
were held at arm’s length by a hotel detec- 
tive. Good Friend Frank Waterman 
Stearns was present as a smiling but non- 
communicative buffer. One man, seeking 
an audience but turned away, sent up by 
a waiter to the Coolidge suite a silver salt 
shaker but no explanation. Mr. Coolidge 
was puzzled. 

After 40 hours, Mr. Coolidge left his 
hotel suite, descended to the station. 
Walking on the platform to his noon train, 
he confided: “Well . . . I just came down 

. to see a few publishers and a few 
friends. I have been trying to get back 
to private life and you fellows [news- 
gatherers] will have to help me.” 

Chimed in Friend Stearns: “Mr. Cool- 
idge is trying hard to be a private citizen.” 


THE CABINET 
Number One Man 


Great was the commotion in San Fran- 
cisco harbor last week as the Dollar liner 
President Pierce glided in through the 
Golden Gate from the Orient. Whistles 
screamed. 3ands_ blared. Flags flew. 
Warped into Pier 44, she was quickly 
boarded by octogenarian Shipowner Rob- 
ert Dollar who hurried about looking for 
an erect, spare, tropic-tanned man. He 
found him on deck, carrying a tightly 
rolled silk umbrella, and gave him a tre- 
mendous handshake which carried with it 
the welcome of the whole U. S. The 
browned voyager was none other than 
Henry Lewis Stimson, returning from the 
post of Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines to become number one man in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Cabinet. 

With him was Mrs. Stimson, quiet, self- 
effacing, always loyal to her husband’s 
ascending career. As Mabel Wellington 
White of New Haven, Conn., the new 
second lady of the land married Statesman 
Stimson in 1893 when he was just entering 
Elihu Root’s law firm and long before he 
became a statesman. In Manila last year 
she appeared at a state function in Balin- 
tawak (native costume). Being second 
lady holds no social terrors for her. She 
was well-schooled in official society as the 
wife of President Taft’s Secretary of War. 








THE SECOND Lapy 


She was schooled in Taft’s time. 


About Statesman Stimson pressed news- 
gatherers. Said he with startling informal- 
ity: “I absolutely refuse to shoot off my 
mouth about my new job until I see my 
new chief.” But he was by no means 
silent, for he had plenty to say about the 
Philippines. The proposition to impose 
duties upon sugar and other products from 
the Islands to the U. S. vexed him greatly. 
He declaimed: “To place a tariff on such 
products would be following the steps of 
George III whose stamp tax on tea re- 
sulted in the American revolution!” 

He had escaped dengue fever, he said, 
and superstitiously rapped the wooden 
handle of his umbrella. Yes, his rheuma- 
tism was better, thanks to the tropic heat 
and tennis. Did he have apprehensions 
or misgivings about his high post? States- 
man Stimson drew in his chin and replied: 
“Apprehensions but no misgivings. .. . 
I shall put on my rubber boots and wade 
through as well as I can.” 

Toward dusk, the Stimsons boarded a 
Pullman to cross the continent. ... At 
Chicago they paused to breakfast at the 
Blackstone Hotel with Silas Strawn. 
Statesman Stimson gave a second talk on 
the peace and contentment of the Philip- 
pines. Some rude soul asked him about 
their independence. Ever diplomatic, 
Statesman Stimson replied: “Mr. Hoover's 
election was received with great enthusi- 
asm.” 

In Manhattan, he paused briefly at his 
house and private office to arrange personal 
affairs and discuss the Philippine situa- 
tion for a third time before pushing on to 
Washington where President Hoover 
waited to welcome him as a White House- 
guest. The State Department was on Its 
toes to greet its new Secretary. Nobody 
was more excited than “Eddie” Savoy, 
74, the messenger who has sat outside the 
door of more Secretaries of State than he 
cares to remember. He was appointed to 
his post in 1873 by Secretary of State 
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Hamilton Fish, a son of whose butler and 
maid he was. 

Under the head of “problems” President 
Hoover had a neat stack of subjects await- 
ing the consideration of Statesman Stim- 
son. Among them were: 1) Diplomatic 
appointments; 2) Policies on Mexico, 
China, Russia, disarmament, prohibition 
(the /’m Alone [see p. 12] etc.); 3) A 
new Governor-General of the Philippines. 

Frank Billings Kellogg planned to re- 
main over three days at the State Depart- 
ment to help Statesman Stimson pull on 


his rubber boots. 


oe" a 


Again, Disarmament 

Nine men let themselves down rather 
hopelessly into nine leather chairs around 
a table at the State Department. One was 
a Secretary of State with two assistants. 
One was a Secretary of War with one as- 
sistant. One was a Secretary of the Navy 
with two assistants. Into the ninth chair 
slid the slight frame of Hugh Gibson, 
Ambassador to Belgium and his country’s 
most inveterate limitation-of-arms con- 
feree. 

The nine were sitting to complete a 
U. S. program for the preparatory con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments 
to meet in Geneva April 15. Thither Mr. 
Gibson will lead a U. S. delegation, hoping 
for much, expecting nothing. 

The preparatory conference is to deal 
with land armaments, beginning with Rus- 
sia’s proposition for an unarmed world, 
descending toward practicability. In re- 
duction of land forces the U. S. has no 
interest, leaving that question to Europe. 
Still it could not go to a disarmament con- 
ference without a disarmament program, 
no matter how negative, so one was pre- 
pared last week. 

If Mr. Gibson was downcast, his pleas- 
ant homely face, with its wide humorous 
mouth succeeded in diplomatically con- 
cealing his feelings. He has been attending 
arms conferences for the last four years. 
First it was the 1925 “Traffic-in-Arms” 
conference, then the 1926-27 preparatory 
arms commission and finally the ill-starred 
1927 conference on naval armaments, of 
which he was chairman. He has heard all 
the polite haggling of open and closed 
diplomacy. He has seen admirals and gen- 
erals mix a sour brew of national honor, 
strategy and armament statistics. And he 
sums his observations thus: 

“Disarmament has become a problem 
of hogs, fogs and bogs.” 

A Californian by birth, a Frenchman 
by education, a cosmopolite by diplomatic 
service, Mr. Gibson was last week the 
guest of President Hoover at the White 
House. For six months after the war he 
was on duty with Mr. Hoover in European 
relief work. 

The Gibson career began at the foot of 
the foreign service ladder, at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, in 1908. It took him ten years 
to reach Paris. Woodrow Wilson in 1919 
made him U. S. Minister to Poland. Cal- 
vin Coolidge transferred his ministerial 
duties to Switzerland and finally, in 1927, 
elevated him to the rank of U. S. Ambassa- 
dor at Brussels. 
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AMBASSADOR GIBSON 


“Hogs, fogs and bogs!” 


The failure to bring about an agreement 
on naval arms with Great Britain at Ge- 
neva in 1927 may or may not be laid at 
Mr. Gibson’s door. In Foreign Affairs, 
for April, John William Davis, onetime 
(1918-1921) Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s undertook to explain this dip- 
lomatic breakdown, to minimize Anglo- 
American differences, to suggest a policy 
under which naval limitations could be 
accomplished. Attracting wide attention in 
Washington, Mr. Davis wrote: 

“|... The three-power disarmament 
conference failed because the ground had 
not been prepared. ... The cardinal 
weakness of that conference was that ques- 
tions of naval strategy were always to the 
fore and emphasis on strategy always de- 
flects policy. . . . It is policy which ought 
first to be determined. . . . If indications 
are given from responsible sources that 
in the event of constabulary action against 
a [Kellogg-Briand] covenant-breaking 
state, the navies of the two countries will 
act together, one area of possible conflict 
is greatly reduced.” 

Mr. Davis called for ‘‘a frank declara- 
tion by the U. S. of its willingness to ac- 
cept the implications and responsibilities” 
embodied in its various anti-war treaties. 
That, he thought, “would shrink the whole 
naval controversy to its true proportions” 
and “would reduce the probability of a 
collision between the navies of the U. S. 
and Great Britain to the vanishing point.” 

The U. S., not in the mood for making 
such declarations is waiting for Great 
Britain to move next on the naval ques- 
tion. 

Cabinet into Congress 

Last week Representative Clyde Kelly 
proposed to give Cabinet members speak- 
ing privileges in House and Senate, similar 
to those enjoyed by European executives 
in their legislatures. Chances of reform 
passing: good. Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover nodded approvingly at 
similar Kelly proposal in 1922. 








PROHIBITION 
Borah’s Joke 
“This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified... by... 
the several States . . . within seven years. 


So reads Section 3 of the 18th Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution. To the 
lay mind it may not seem particularly 
funny, but last week it caused Idaho’s 
Senator William Edgar Borah some great 
—though very temporary—amusement. 

Much reading of the Constitution has 
made Mr. Borah a solemn man whom the 
ordinary run of jokes fails to amuse. But 
this time he had gripped, he thought, a 
Constitutional jest, the cream of which 
would taste sour in the mouths of the 
Wets. All a-chuckle, he was not hesitant 
in sharing it with the world. Rhode Island 
had raised a captious question on the 18th 
Amendment's ratification. Senator Borah 
judicially pronounced it “utterly unsound”’ 
and then continued: 

“There is, however, a much stronger 
point against the validity of the 18th 
Amendment. That is the seven-year limi- 
tation as to ratification. It is clearly con- 
trary to the Constitution. I have never 
understood why Root and the other law- 
yers who argued the case in the Supreme 
Court did not raise this point... . But 
it is too late now for this objection.” 

A prime joke this would have been, 
had not other students of Prohibition, per- 
haps less profound than Senator Borah 
but with better memories, recalled that on 
May 16, 1921, the Supreme Court had de- 
cided this exact point—and decided it 
solidly against Senator Borah’s present 
interpretation. In the case of Dillon v. 
Gloss, Mr. Justice Van Devanter delivered 
the unanimous opinion of the court: 

“We do not find anything in the article 
that suggests that an amendment, once 
proposed, is to be open to ratification for 
all time. . . . Of the power of Congress, 
keeping within reasonable limits, to fix a 
definite period for the ratification we en- 
tertain no doubt.” 


~ 
>... 


The Five & Ten 

Andrew J. Volstead, once an inconspicu- 
ous Minnesota lawyer, has never deeply 
regretted the fame that came to him when 
he tagged his name upon the National 
Prohibition Act. It was a nuisance, of 
course, when intoxicated traveling sales- 
men called Mr. Volstead up in the middle 
of the night to curse him, and it was not 
altogether pleasant to feel that a large 
portion of his fellow countrymen regard 
him as a wizened fanatic. But Mr. Vol- 
stead has surmounted these drawbacks by 
1) concealing his telephone number; and 
2) shrugging his shoulders and remember- 
ing all the good people who admire his 
Act. 

Wesley Livsey Jones of Washington, the 
senatorial sire of the Five & Ten Act, 
doubtless never gave a thought to the 
publicity he would come in for. But last 
week he made it clear he resented joining 
Mr. Volstead’s category. Emphatically he 
protested: “There is no Jones law!” By 
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this he meant, hairsplitting, that his 
measure, increasing prohibition penalties 
to five years’ imprisonment and $10,000 
fine, was merely an amendment to the Vol- 
stead Act and should therefore be anony- 
mous. 

But the distinction was too fine. An 
“Act to amend” is still an “Act,” a law. 
And so, although “Five & Ten” was rapidly 
replacing “Jones Law” as the measure’s 
name, Senator Jones tried to escape his 
misery by calling in company. He pointed 
out that the measure had had a co-author 
in the House of Representatives, Congress- 
man Gale H. Stalker of New York, who 
was being deprived of his share of the 
credit. In fact the Stalker Bill, he said, 
had been introduced nine days before the 
Jones Bill. Insisted Mr. Jones: “I hope 
the proper term will be used in referring 
to this. .. legislation and it will be 
known as the Jones-Stalker. .. . ” 

A large, loose-knit man born 65 years 
ago in Bethany, Ill, Senator Jones has 
never taken a drink (that he knows of), 
has never smoked tobacco, has seen, he 
says, only one drunken man in all his life. 
His range of legislative interest has by no 
means been confined to prohibition. No 
smooth speaker, never brilliant, his name 
is nevertheless upon the latest Merchant 
Marine Act (Jones-White) under which 
eleven great Shipping Board vessels were 
recently sold (Time, Feb. 18). All day 
every day during Senate sessions he can 
be found in his aisle seat, behind an em- 
bankment of papers and books, hard at 
work. No hail-fellow-well-met, he is not 
on easy, congenial terms with the average 
hand-shaking, backslapping Senators. His 
Republican colleagues preferred Indiana’s 
easy-going Watson to him as Republican 
leader to succeed Charles Curtis. 

Senator Jones’s unhappiness over the 
Five & Ten Act was increased last week 
when New York’s volunteer committee of 
lawyers to defend Five & Ten victims un- 
earthed and republished a statement made 
by Senator Jones in 1921 on the Senate 
floor. He had said: 

“An objection is made to the Prohibition 
Law that it infringes the personal liberties 
of the individual.... Mr. President, 
there is no such thing as personal liberty 
in a republic!” 

This declaration prompted Cartoonist 
Windsor McCay to paraphrase John 
Trumbull’s famed painting of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence hang- 
ing in the Capitol rotunda. Above in the 
McCay cartoon was the quotation: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness,” etc. Entering the august gathering 
was Senator Jones, with the Five & Ten 
bundle under his arm and his 1921 Senate 
declaration on his lips. Historic faces 
turned sourly upon him—John Adams’s, 
John Hancock’s, Thomas Jefferson’s— 
their mouths drawn into ludicrous expres- 
sions of disgust. 


Legal sparring for a primary advantage 
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WASHINGTON’S JONES 
“T hope the proper term will be used.” 


under the Five & Ten continued through- 
out the U. S. 

In Manhattan, as test cases, three men 
were indicted for dispensing liquor: 

Ernest Dougall, U. S. citizen and one- 
time Army officer, was hired as a chef in 
a foodless restaurant. His liquor sales had 
amounted to $2.40 when U. S. agents 
seized him. He pleaded guilty before U. S. 
District Judge Frank J. Coleman, no ad- 
mirer of the Five & Ten. He was sen- 
tenced to three months in jail and lost his 
U. S. citizenship. 

Michael Feldodorff, diminutive Russian 
checkroom boy, was arrested for selling 
one drink of whiskey. To his aid hurried 
Frederic René Coudert Jr., organizer of 
the Lawyers’ Volunteer Defense Commit- 
tee. Followed a great squaring off for the 
legal fray. Then suddenly U. S. District 
Attorney Ulysses S. Grant* retired to his 
corner, had the indictment quashed, per- 
mitted Feldodorff to plead guilty to the 
minor offense of liquor possession, not 
covered by the Five & Ten penalties. A 
three-month sentence was doled out by 
Judge Coleman—and then suspended. 

The U. S. then prepared its initial Five 
& Ten attack, upon Arthur Daniel, pro- 
prietor of the establishment where Feldo- 
dorff was employed. His trial was post- 
poned and with it the first test of Five & 
Ten jury sentiment in Manhattan. 

Federal Judge Coleman of the New 
York Southern District announced last 
week the prohibition penalty scale he 
would follow under the Five & Ten: 

1) For employes of liquor-selling re- 
sorts who plead guilty—six months in 
prison. 

2) For employes convicted by trial—a 
much heavier sentence. 

3) For proprietors who plead guilty— 
sentences heavier than the employes’, i.e., 
more than six months. 


*No kin of, and not to be confused with, 
Lieut. Col. Ulysses S. Grant III (see p. 13). 


4) For proprietors convicted by trial— 
the severest penalties of all. 

In Scranton, Pa., U. S. Commissioners 
began holding liquor suspects in $2,000 
bail instead of the customary $1,000. The 
Five & Ten was given as the reason. 

In Philadelphia, emulating _ the 
Coudert Committee in New York, lawyers 
last week commenced to band together to 
defend ‘“‘worthy cases” enmeshed in the 
Five & Ten. This group, known as the 
Voluntary Committee of Lawyers, will 
take care, said Harry Kaufman, its secre- 
tary, not to offer its free services to 
“wealthy bootleggers” or to “owners of dis- 
reputable clubs.” 

In Washington, as a moral offset to 
the anti-Five & Ten legal committees, steps 
were taken to organize a “Bar of the 
United States,” composed of lawyers in 
Federal practice pledged to all law en- 
forcement including Prohibition. Charles 
William Freeman headed the organizing 
committee, with William R. Vallance, As- 
sistant Solicitor of the Department of 
State and president of the Federal Bar 
Association, as chief assistant. Only “ear- 
nest advocates” of law enforcement are 
eligible, though on Prohibition, “personal 
beliefs” would not be considered. 


- 


The New York Evening Post surveyed 
the U. S. on the Five & Ten last week. 
Its sub-headlines told the story: “Plenty 
in Chicago”; “High Frisco Prices”; “De- 
troit Trusts Grow”; “New Orleans Still 
Wet”; “Baltimore Gets Cautious”; 
“Florida Doesn’t Worry”; “Millennium in 
Boston”; “Warfare in Los Angeles”; “Al- 
bany Much Drier”; “Denver Bootleggers 
Scared”; “Profiteering in Cincinnati”; 
“Washington Dealers Careful’; [Texas] 
“Not Jones But Hoover”; “Deaths in St. 
Louis”; “Corn in Kansas City”; ‘“Moon- 
shine in Louisville”; “Pittsburgh Dealers 
Quit”; “Cleveland Undismayed”; “Rhode 
Island Calms Down’; “Indianapolis Un- 
afraid”; “Atlanta Little Affected.” 


4 





Internationale 


The State Department had no sooner 
smoothed over one international liquor 
problem last week, than it found itself 
confronted with another, more serious one. 

Temporary seizure of diplomatic liquor 
en route from Baltimore to the Siamese 
legation had created an Incident that put 
the foreign corps in Washington on edge 
(Time, March 25). Anxious to quiet am- 
bassadorial nerves, the State Department 
obtained from the Treasury Department a 
red-taped but definite ruling that embassy 
liquor could be transported by private 
U. S. trucks and drivers without Federal 
molestation, provided an accredited diplo- 
mat was actually aboard the vehicle. 

Then, the U. S. Coast Guard sank the 
British auxiliary schooner /’m Alone, and 
killed one of her crew, an indefinite dis- 
tance off the Louisiana coast near “Sixty 
Deep.” Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador, called at the State Depart- 
ment for information, predicted this Inci- 
dent might become “serious.” Rear Ad- 
miral Frederick C. Billard, Coast Guard 
Commandant, called the /’m Alone a “no- 
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torious rum-runner” and explained that 
the U. S. cutter Walcott had ordered the 
150-ton two-master to halt for inspection 
off Trinity Shoals. The Walcott had fired 
a three-pounder through the /’m Alone’s 
rigging but instead of stopping she had 
turned and fled, her powerful Diesel 
engines boosting her out of reach. 

Cornered by other U. S. craft 24 hours 
later on the high seas, the /’m Alone was 
sent down by gunfire from the cutter 
Dexter. The man killed was a Negro sea- 
man. The rest of the crew, in irons, were 
carried to New Orleans aboard the Dexter. 
Admiral Billard was positive the pursuit 
began within the twelve-mile limit and 
therefore within the terms of the British 
Rum Treaty. But the British embassy was 
not so sure. 

The thing remained an Incident, if only 
because it was the first British vessel ever 
sunk by U. S. rumchasers. 

The British penny press blazed with 
headlines: BRITISH CREW IN IRONS 
—BRITISH SKIPPER CHALLENGES 
U. S. CUTTER!—I’LL NOT SURREN- 
DER!—100 SHOTS SINK BRITISH 
SHIP. 

The /’m Alone’s skipper, Captain John 
T. Randell, 49, a Canadian, told his story 
in New Orleans. Loaded with 2,800 cases 
of “assorted liquor,” his schooner, he said, 
was “anchored 144 to 15 miles offshore” 
when approached by the Walcott. He did 
not heave to because he did not think the 
U.S. had jurisdiction. His ship, he figured, 
went down 225 miles offshore in a heavy 
sea under 120 U. S. shots. The drowned 
negro, one Leon Mainjoy, was a French 
citizen. 

Article 2 of the Anglo-American rum 
treaty declares that the U. S. rights of 
search and seizure of British vessels “shall 
not be exercised at a greater distance from 
the coast of the U. S. ... than can be 
traversed in one hour by the vessel sus- 
pected.” Common practice has made this 
treaty-line twelve miles offshore. 

—_©—_- 


Repeal 


Michigan last week shuffled its criminal 
code and gave ‘leggers a new deal. The 
State repealed its “life-for-a-pint” law 
which sent fourth-offending liquor dis- 
pensers away for all time. From Michi- 
gan’s habitual criminal act were excepted 
120 minor felonies, including the wearing 
of a lodge pin without authority. As a 
compensation to the Anti-Saloon League, 
the State Legislature decreed that every 
prohibition violator must go to jail for 
from so days to four years, and pay a fine 
of $50 to $3,000. 


— es 
Dry Flood 


Puny seem man’s efforts at law enforce- 
ment when Nature sweeps into the job. 
The swollen rivers of south Georgia last 
week, backing up through impenetrable 
Swamps, floated off hundreds of hidden 
stills and moonshining camps long out of 
reach of U. S. agents. It was one of the 
biggest “dry raids” in the State, for the 
flood did in a few days the work of three 
times the number of Federal officers now 
On duty in that region. Literary ‘leggers 
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A soft greenish sentimentality was adrift. 


dolefully quoted G. K. Chesterton’s Fly- 
ing Inn: 

“T don’t care where the water goes 

“Tf it doesn’t get into the wine.” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Grandson Grant 


Spring was coming to Washington with 
a rush. Sap was rising. The Japanese 
cherry trees encircling the Tidal Basin in 
Potomac Park were about to burgeon. A 
soft greenish sentimentality was adrift in 
the air. Ulysses Simpson Grant III walked 
out of the long flat Navy building, sniffed 
the sweet air, drove to the Tidal Basin, 
examined the cherry tree buds with the 
expert eye of a lieutenant-colonel of engi- 
neers. Then, in his official capacity as Di- 
rector of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, he pre- 
dicted that these famed trees would blos- 
som forth in all their double-flowered, 
pinkish loveliness on April 5. 

Great was the rejoicing in the wake of 
this forecast by the cherry trees’ public 
custodian. Last summer the heavens had 
opened to pour upon Potomac Park a 
deluge of almost Biblical proportions. For 
days the cherry tree roots had stood in 
rotting slime. Their leaves browned, fell 
off. They were, apparently, dead. But now 
they had come alive again and were ready 
to draw multitudes of spring visitors to 
Washington to gaze in gabbling ecstasy. 
Great, among Washington’s hotelmen and 
shopkeepers, was the name of Grant who 
fostered this renaissance. 

Spring has brought to Col. Grant other 
problems. Spring makes the sap rise in 
human beings as well as in cherry trees and 
Col. Grant is the sworn foe of human sap- 
piness in Washington’s public parks. His 
was the campaign last year against “‘spoon- 
ing, necking and petting” by night in auto- 
mobiles along the Speedway and through 
Rock Creek Park. Now that the cherry 
trees are coming out, the motives of park- 
ing motorists may soon again disturb the 


peace of the Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital.* 

A large thick man, full jawed, pleasant- 
faced, Col. Grant will be 48 come Inde- 
pendence Day. His father was Maj. Gen. 
Frederick Dent Grant, son of the Soldier 
President. The Colonel was graduated 
from West Point in 1903, did the usual 
round of foreign duty, married the 
daughter of Elder Statesman Elihu Root. 
He has three daughters of his own, but no 
U. S. Grant IV. In the War he was a 
member of the U. S. General Staff Corps, 
on the official fringe of the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

In Washington he rules a great domain. 
To begin with he is the President’s official 
landlord, charged with the maintenance of 
the White House. He is a potent member 
of these Commissions: Arlington Bridge, 
National Capital Park & Planning, Public 
Buildings, District of Columbia Zoning. 
His predecessor, Lieutenant Colonel 
Clarence O. Sherrill, retired in 1926 to go 
and be Cincinnati’s $25,000-per-year city 
manager, a post he still fills to the greater 
glory of Cincinnati and himself. 

Last week as chairman of the Inaugural 
Committee, Col. Grant wrote letters of 
appreciation to many distinguished per- 
sons, thanking them for their attendance in 
Washington March 4. Lamentably, one 
such letter went to Governor Henry 
Stewart Caulfield (Republican) of Mis- 
souri. On March 4, Governor Caulfield 
was putting in a normal working day at 
Jefferson City. Said he: “That shows the 
unimportance of my attendance at the 
ceremony.” 


Lungs for All 

Hopeful of averting such underwater 
disasters as the S-5z and S-4, the Navy 
Department last week placed orders for 
the manufacture of 6,300 of the new, suc- 
cessfully tested “lungs” developed jointly 
by Lieut. C. B. Momsen, Chief Gunner C. 
L. Tibbals and Frank Hobson, civilian 
engineer, to help sailors escape from 
sunken submarines (Time, Feb. 18). Each 
of the 2,600 officers and men on submarine 
duty will be furnished with two or more 
of the devices. 


WOMEN 


Common-Law Marriage 

Six years ago Claire Ulrich, chorus girl, 
met Charles E. Whitehurst, Baltimore, 
Md., theatreman, in Manhattan. They 
went to a hotel. In their room, without 
witnesses, they read to each other the 
marriage service from a prayer book, ex- 
changed vows. On page 449 the girl wrote 
“Claire” and then “Charles.” As man 
and wife they lived together briefly. 

Less than a year later Whitehurst died, 
leaving an estate of $280,000 and no will. 
Last week the Maryland Court of Appeals 
decided that this marriage was valid under 
the laws of New York, that Claire Ulrich 
was, by common law, Mrs. Whitehurst. 
As his widow, and over the objections of 


S 








*The common estimate is that for every attrac- 
tive young white man in Washington there are 
five attractive young white ladies, owing to the 
preponderantly feminine personnel of the Federal 
Government. 
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his mother and brothers, she was entitled 
to administer and share in his estate. 


In 1g11, Carlton Curtis, 43, a rich 
bachelor, was standing at the corner of 
54th Street and Broadway, Manhattan, 
when he saw an automobile bearing down 
recklessly upon a 17-year-old Negro girl. 
He snatched her back to safety, found her 
lithe and vivacious, befriended her. She 
said her name was Letitia Ernestine 
Brown. For her he bought a small house 
in Freeport, L. I., where, she said, he 
solemnly took her hand, declared himself 
her husband and her his wife. On her he 
settled a secret fund of $250,000. About 
Freeport the two were known as Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Brown. Six months of each 
year Mr. Curtis traveled alone in Europe. 
Some of the money which he gave her she 
spent upon a Negro man whose wife threat- 
ened court action unless much more 
money was forthcoming. The triangle 
crashed and last year Letitia Ernestine 
Brown sued Mr. Curtis for separation and 
$250 per week alimony, claiming she was 
his common-law wife. A Manhattan judge 
decided their relationship was _ purely 
meretricious and illicit, dismissed the suit. 
Mr. Curtis, declaring his “life was ruined,” 
vanished “to get away from it all.” 


Between these two cases, as in a twi- 
light zone, lies the treacherous field of 
common-law marriage. Only the hair-line 
of intent divides such a legal union from 
the lover-mistress relationship. 

States by statutes have decreed who 
shall be competent to marry, what per- 
sons shall be competent to perform mar- 
riage ceremonies. These laws are gen- 
erally considered directory, not mandatory, 
and a marriage outside the statutory law— 
i.¢., under common or unwritten law—is by 
implication a legal exception, quite valid 
if the faith and intent behind the con- 
tract are good. Common-law marriages 
are recognized by the courts of most of 
the older States east of the Mississippi. 
Some of the newer States by statute ex- 
pressly prohibit such unions. No non- 
statutory marriage can be_ positively 
stamped as valid until its special circum- 
stances have been reviewed by a com- 
petent court. 

A sound common-law marriage is 
usually composed of: 1) a man and a 
woman both legally competent to make 
the contract (age, absence of other matri- 
monial obligations, etc.); 2) their actual 
and mutual agreement to enter the union 
faithfully, permanently, to the exclusion 
of all others; 3) their cohabitation; 4) the 
length of time they live together (varying 
in practice from one to seven years); 5) 
their public and social conduct as man and 
wife. Children by such a union, the exist- 
ence of a settled home, and the com- 
munity’s recognition, all tend strongly to 
confirm the relationship as bona-fide. 

Into the courts come infinite circum- 
stantial variations of the common-law 
marriage, most of them confused in intent 
and darkened by deliberate secrecy. 
Courts generally hold that the good faith 
of one party sustains such a union, re- 
gardless of the mental reservations of the 


other. Promiscuity, neglect, cruelty, etc., 
open the door to legal separation as in any 
statutory marriage. The secrecy usual in 
a lover-mistress relationship prevents its 
becoming a common-law marriage unless 
time dispels the cloak and establishes pub- 
lic and personal acceptance of the union. 

In the Whitehurst case the Maryland 
court said: “Our conclusion is that they 
[the circumstances] more than met the 
requirements of the law [of New York].” 

In the Curtis case the New York court 
said: “The character of their association 
was indicated by the fact that he visited 
her not in the way that would characterize 
their relations as those of man and wife 
but rather in the way that a lover visits 
his mistress. . . . That they were known 
in Freeport as Mr. and Mrs. Brown simply 
indicates a convenient cloak for illicit 
relations.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Oklahoma Incompetence 


The people of Oklahoma, the third 
youngest State,* are still green in the ways 
of dignified government. Last week, for 
the second time in six years, they removed 
their Governor. This time it was Henry 
Simpson Johnston, impeached and con- 
victed by the State Legislature for “gen- 
eral incompetence” (TiIME, Jan. 28 et 
ante). Lieut. Gov. William J. Holloway, 
taking the oath as the new Governor, in- 
voked “the blessings and guidance of 
Almighty God” to assist him. Citizens of 
the older States sympathized with his senti- 
ments. The charge of “general incompe- 
tence” seemed as much of a commentary 
on the people he had to govern as upon 
his day-dreaming predecessors. Gov. J. C. 
(“Jack”) Walton was impeached, con- 
victed and removed in 1923. Three of 
Oklahoma’s five other Governors since it 
entered the union faced legislative charges. 

State Senators snoozed through the 
Johnston trial. The citizens of Oklahoma 
City were so hardened to this’ form of 
political revenge that even testimony about 
Mrs. O. O. Hammonds, the Governor’s 
“ewe lamb” secretary, failed to whip up 
their lagging interest. 

Chief Justice Charles W. Mason pre- 
sided over the Johnston trial, administered 
the oath to the new Governor, then hurried 
away to prepare his own defense on im- 
peachment charges against himself and 
two other justices of the State Supreme 
Court. 


Se 


Arkansas Whoopee 


In most states the adjournment of the 
legislature is an incident of interest only 
to the politically-minded. In Arkansas a 
fortnight ago it was a capital event, at 
least to the Haley Potato Chip Co., whose 
manager placed in the Little Rock Arkan- 
sas Gazette this advertisement: 

WHOOPEE! 
HURRAH! 
The legislature has adjourned! 
Let’s all close up and celebrate! 
At one o’clock this afternoon I 


*Admitted in 1907. Younger States are New 
Mexico (Jan. 6, 1912); Arizona (Feb. 14, 1912). 


shall 


close my potato chip establishment. I 
shall hang out my American flags and as 
they kiss again the air of freedom unpol- 
luted by the foul breath of the legislative 
bribe takers, the boodlers, the demagogues 
and the little dictators so drunk with 
power that they even dare to shout in- 
famously, “To hell with the constitution,” 
I shall retire to the solitude of my home 
and I shall kneel before the pictures of 
George Washington, the founder of our 
Republic, Abraham Lincoln, the saviour of 
our Country, and Woodrow Wilson, who 
died a martyr to the ideal of making the 
whole world safe for democracy, and in 
joyous gratitude I shall thank the “author 
of liberty” that the Arkansas legislative 
monstrosity has at last expired. I shall pray 
devoutly that a blessing may come from 
the travesty of justice. That the eyes 
of the people may be opened and that so 
help us God we will exercise more wisely 
the God-given right of the ballot. The 
cessation of unprincipled work of the legis- 
lature marks the greatest day for Arkansas 
since the Armistice. 


—— 


s 


“Progressives” Flayed 

The leading article in the April Ameri- 
can Mercury was a bitter denunciation of 
the “Progressives” of the Senate written 
by a person who, to insure his future com- 
fort in Washington, D. C., signed himself 
simply “A Washington Correspondent.” 

Excerpts from the article: 

“With the exception of Norris of Ne- 
braska, now dejected and despondent over 
the hopelessness of his long struggle, and 
Tom Walsh of Montana, an able man but 
always vain and sometimes sentimental, 
the so-called Progressives in the United 
States Senate are a sorry bunch of weak- 
lings and time-servers. The Liberals of 
America are always getting fooled, but 
never have they been worse fooled than by 
this small, forlorn and measly gang of 
false leaders. 

“Brookhart, Blaine, Borah, Frazier, 
Howell, Johnson, Dill, La Follette, Ship- 
stead, Nye, Wheeler, all come within the 
category. There is little intellectual or 
moral fibre in any of them. They pother, 
trim and hedge. . . .” 

La Follette—“affects the hirsute adorn- 
ment of a drug-store yahoo and practises 
the political disingenuousness of a Jim 
Watson.” 

Blaine—“is peerless in blatancy. .. . 
On a heavy gold chain across his paunch 
he sports a large Elk’s molar, a gift from 
admiring lodge brothers.” 

Frazier—‘“looks like a boss butcher.” 

Brookhart—‘simple man that he _ is, 
glories in the resultant public attention.” 

W heeler—“‘devotes himself wholly to 
pot-shooting. . . . In a floor fight he is a 
total loss.” 

Shipstead—“‘His paucity of achieve- 
ment, his colossal bombast, his lack ot 
aggressiveness, his ardent playing of the 
political and social game, are a complete 
summary of the worth and réle of the en- 
tire Progressive group, with exception of 
Norris.” 

Borah—“The biggest sham of them all 
is the principle-peddler from Idaho, the 
Great Ged Borah.” 
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1929 Oldsmobile 


1s winning even greater 
admiration trom owners, because ttis 


DESIGNED TO DO 
ALL THINGS WELL 


It is a relatively simple engineering 
task to design a car that emphasizes 
only a few qualities at the sacrifice 
of others. It is an engineering 
achievement, however, to combine 
all desirable qualities to an out- 
standing degree ina balanced whole. 
Yet that is exactly what Oldsmo- 
bile engineers have done in the new 


1929 Oldsmobile. 


You have only to drive it to realize 
what brilliant all-round perform- 
ance it provides. Its big high-com- 
pression engine now delivers 62 
horsepower. And the piston pins 
are pressure-lubricated, a feature 
formerly characteristic of high- 
priced automobiles. 


In appearance, this finer Oldsmo- 


bile is as beautiful and as smart as 
any car on automobile row. Its 
grace of line—its perfection of de- 
tail—its harmony of color—all be- 
speak the artistry of Fisher crafts- 
manship. 

The interiors are luxuriously ap- 
pointed and richly upholstered — 
yet they are roomy and restful as 
well. And the new Fisher adjust- 
able front seat, combined with 
Oldsmobile’s adjustable steering 
wheel, assures a comfortable driv- 
ing position. 

Come in. Drive the 1929 Oldsmo- 
bile. Enjoy the results of full de- 
velopment of all the qualities that 
contribute to motoring pleasure. 


NEW LOWER PRICE 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 5g 15 F.O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 


SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 
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OR some time Fred Foote, Co-Western Man- 
ager of Life, has been selling space via air- 
plane. We led him forward in Time January 27th 
and said: “‘Gentlemen: Mr. Foote—give the boy 
a hand.”” 
Overnight Mr. Foote rises from the distinction 
of selling space via plane to the super-distinc- 
tion of selling space via Command-Aire airplane. 


For Mr. Foote has just contracted for a Com- 
mand-Aire equipped with a Wright J-6 150 H. P. 
motor and with all the gadgets and luxuries 
which Command-Aire modishness dictates. 

Command-Aire takes particular pride in Mr. 
Foote’s purchase of a Command-Aire because it 
is a discriminating purchase. A licensed, expe- 
rienced pilot, Mr. Foote looked the market over 
thoroughly and among 39 approved types se- 
lected Command-Aire. 

It all started, doubtless, with the inherent 
stability of Command-Aire—a stability which, 
as the picture shows below, permits the pilot to 
leave the controls and straddle the fuselage while 
the plane flies serenely and unerringly forward. 
This is in no sense a stunt but an everyday test 
of Command-Aire stability. 

What we have proved to Mr. Foote, we can 
prove to you. Just write. 


COMMAND-AIRE, INC., Little Rock, Ark. 

















AERONAUTICS 


Buffalo Show 


Buffalo this week held its first air show. 
The event had significance less for num- 
ber of planes exhibited (50) and the 
amounts of planes sold and dealer con- 
tracts closed than for two other reasons: 

1) The Buffalo show, more than the 
Detroit show, which will occur the second 
week in April, has international aspects. 
Detroit has across its international Detroit 
River only small Windsor in rural On- 
tario. Buffalo has beyond the Niagara 
River prosperous Toronto in industrialized 
Ontario. 

2) It was the first time that Buffalo had 
made much boom-boom over its eminence 
in the aviation industry. Greater New 
York City last year produced $9,000,000 
worth of flying goods in 16 manufacturing 
plants. Buffalo, eleventh in U. S. popula- 
tion last year produced $4,911,252 worth.* 
Detroit, fifth city, produced $3,500,000 
worth; Los Angeles, fourth city, $2,- 
750,000. 


To the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., 
Inc., the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
grants prime importance in the commun- 
ity. President Clement Melville Keys, who 
has every one of his fingers in some avia- 
tion pie or other, and Vice President C. 
Roy Keys, his brother, have made Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor one of the largest self- 
contained units of the industry. Almost 
all present aircraft concerns make only 
planes, buy their motors elsewhere. 
Curtiss manufactures motors as well as 
ships. Curtiss builds Hawks, Falcons, 
Condors and Fledglings, all military 
planes which can be modified for trans- 
ports and gadabouts. In motors it builds 
the powerful Challenger and Chieftain, 
both air-cooled, and the Conqueror and 
D-12-d, both water-cooled. 

By building Huskies and other training 
planes favored by U. S. military forces, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. has attained 
high rank. President R. H. Fleet and 
associate executives have recently formed 
the Fleet Aircraft Corp. to manufacture 
Huskies, renamed Fleets, for civilian pur- 
chase. 

Less than a year ago General Airplanes 
Corp. (A. J. Brandt, president), began 
business in Buffalo. Already it has sold 
more than $1,000,000 worth of its Aristo- 
crats and Surveyors. It counts on selling 
$3,000,000 worth this year. Commander 
Byrd took an Aristocrat to Antarctica. 

Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Co. (Charles 
Ward Hall, president), G. Elias & Bro., 
Inc. (A. J. Elias, president), and Eberhart 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. (Cleburne 
Eberhadt, Jr., president), have produced 


little so far but are experimenting much. 








*Detroit’s All-American Aircraft Show will 
display 107 planes, surpassing Chicago’s Inter- 
national Aeronautical Show of last December 
(Time, Dec. 17). Manhattan conducted a much 
smaller show in February (Time, Feb. 18). 
Pittsburgh’s first exhibition a fortnight ago held 
23 planes and five gliders, initiated many a 
sale and agency. Other important air shows this 
year are scheduled at Indianapolis and Cleveland. 


| The Gardner Annual Trophy Race at St. Louis 


also functions as a show. 


Antarctic Wind 


Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd sat 
sombrely in his snug Antarctic base last 
week, thinking of Laurence McKinley 
Gould, Harold J. June and Bernt Balchen, 
who the previous week had flown to the 
Rockefeller Mountains, 128 miles away. 
By radio they had reported their arrival 
there, then fallen silent for days. 

As the Commander sat silently planning 
rescue, Reporter Russell Owen radioed 
sad conjectures to the New York Times. 

After dog teams had started for the 
mountains, Commander Byrd with Mal- 
colm Hanson and Dean Smith chanced a 
flight to what disaster they knew not. 
They found the first party miserable but 
safe in a wind-ripped, snow-clogged tent. 
A 150 m. p. h. gale had blown their heavy 
plane away together with their radio set. 

Commander Byrd sent Flyer Smith back 
to the base with Balchen and June, and 
stayed in the mountains with Gould and 
Hanson. Two days later Flyer Smith re- 
turned with June and flew the three others 
back to the base camp. 

Reporter Owen, who wrote himself into 
a state when an ice slide recently en- 
dangered the party (True, Feb. 11), this 
time abstained from hysterics and heroics. 
Perhaps having heard echoes of the way 
some of his romantic writings have been 
received in the U. S., he let Harold June 
dictate a first-hand account of almost in- 
credible winds in the Rockefeller Moun- 
tains. 

After the Gould trio had landed among 
the icy mountains, pegged down their 
plane and set up their tent, a fierce wind 
rose from the north. ‘Their indicator 
showed it roaring 85 m. p. h. The wind 
grew stronger. The plane bobbed up and 
down against its stay ropes. Stronger the 
wind. Gould, holding a rope, “was blown 
straight out like a flag.” The men hugged 
the ice, dug knives into it to keep from 
blowing away. “The wind bellowed and 
shrieked at us. Pieces of snow, big lumps. 
began to hit us. They were pieces of 
packed snow from the mountain two miles 
away. 

Fiercer the wind. At 150 m. p. h. it 
sounded thin and high.* It sucked at the 
plane, whirled her backwards for half a 
mile. The three men, planeless, could 
only wait wet and miserable for rescue. 


It came. 
o— 





Political Hindrances 

Near to apoplexy, last week, was Dr. 
Hugo Eckener. His Graf Zeppelin was 
about to sail from Friedrichshafen on a 
Mediterranean cruise with 28 passengers 
at $720 per head, when he learned that 
French officialdom had forbidden him to 
cross any part of France except at night, 
and except by way of the mountainous 
Swiss border. England had recently 
blocked his passing over Egypt. Cried 
the heckled aviator: “It is a heartbreaking 
struggle to achieve anything.” 

Nonetheless the Graf Zeppelin started 
for a non-stop flight of 5,000 miles. 


*Hurricanes (typhoons sea cyclones) reach 
150 m. p. h., tornadoes (land cyclones) 300 
m. p. h. Conservative calculations estimate the 
force of a hurricane at more than 100 billion 
horsepower. The 1926 Miami hurricane 1s cal- 
culated to have had enough power to run every 
dynamo, motor and steam engine in the world 
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If you too 
were “amon g 


those present” 


Some banquets can be avoided. 
Others you have to live through 


somehowandVichy isa greathelp 
—especially the morning after. 
Or even the morning before. 


The more physicians learn 
about the processes of metab- 


olism and digestion, the more 
frequently Vichy Celestins is 
recommended and prescribed for 
its known value as a regulator of 
the digestive system. 

Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. Sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 


vichy 


eélies tins 
french vichy 







FRANCIS H. LeGGett 
« Co.— New York 


General Distributors 
for the United States 


| sometimes stranger than its plots. 
| months ago the Kingston Rowing Club, a 
| London suburban organization, found the 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Journey’s End. The theatre’s ways are 
Some 


Thames too cold for paddling and decided 


| to put on a play by way of diversion. The 


club’s personnel is wholly masculine, so 
something special had to be written for 
the occasion. The members turned to 
R. C. Sherriff, one of their number, who 
had had “experience” in the Surrey Ama- 
teur Dramatic Society. 


Sherriff, 32, dark, slender, taciturn, was 
an insurance broker. He knew little of 
playwriting but he said he would try. The 
only drama he knew was the War. He had 
enlisted at 17 and emerged a second lieu- 
tenant. He sat down and wrote the story 
of a dugout in which he had lived. The 
play was produced. Friends said it was 
good. At their urging he sent it off to the 
London managers. One by one they turned 
it down. 

Finally, however, the. script fell into 
the hands of the London Stage Society, a 
semi-professional organization not unlike 
Manhattan’s Theatre Guild but more like 
Cleveland’s Playhouse. The Stagers pro- 
duced it one Sunday evening at the Arts 
Theatre, where Maurice Browne, play- 
wright and producer, saw it. A few weeks 
later he produced it in London’s West 
End. That was in late January. Today 
Journey’s End is London’s outstanding 
success. 

Shortly after its opening, Producer Gil- 
bert Miller attended a performance. When 
the final curtain descended he proceeded 
not to the street but to the producer’s 
office. It was 3 a. m. when he finally left. 
It had taken him all that time to nego- 
tiate successfully for the U. S. rights. He 
at once placed an English company in re- 
hearsal, played it a week in a theatre in 
London, sailed with it for the U. S. The 
company rehearsed all the way over on 
the boat. The players reached New York 
early last week, rested a day, made their 
début in Great Neck, L. I., and, the fol- 
lowing night, opened on Broadway. 


Thus the story of Journey’s End. The 
plot itself is not nearly so involved. It is 
a simple war story of ten men in a dugout 
during 36 hours that precede a German 
attack. Their reactions form the basis of 
the play. They snarl, they laugh, they 
fight, they cower, they die. Standing out 
among them is one who hopes for death. 
He has drowned cowardice with whiskey. 
He has nothing for which to live. On the 
eve of the attack there is sent to his com- 
pany the brother of the girl he loves— 
the last person in the world he wants to 
see him. In the end it is the youngster, 
eager for life, who dies. The other goes 
out to face the attack. 


It deals with elemental emotions, this 
play, with a simplicity that is devastating. 
It is as fine a series of psychological 
studies as one will find outside a case- 
book. And it has the added benefit of per- 
fect interpretation. Its British cast leaves 
nothing to be asked. Particularly effective 
are Jack Hawkins, Leon Quartermaine, 





Colin Keith-Johnson, Derek Williams and 
Victor Stanley. 


—o>——_ 


The Lady From the Sea. Miss 

Blanche Yurka is entitled to one of the 
awards of the season for her loyalty to 
Henrik Ibsen. In a year which has been 
marked by the presentation of a great 
number of dull modern plays, theatre- 
goers have not been allowed to forget 
Ibsen’s searching studies. Her selection 
of this strange, borderland work is not 
altogether fortunate. It is not so easy of 
interpretation as The Wild Duck and 
Hedda Gabler, her other offerings, nor is 
its principal character so suited to Miss 
Yurka. 
_ Ibsen himself seems to have walked a 
tightrope in conceiving its plot. It is, in 
its own terms, the story of a woman un- 
able to forget the hypnotic eyes of a suitor. 
But beneath this there is a story told in 
symbols, a story of the lure of the great 
mystery of the sea. To blend these two 
moods is a task requiring great skill. Miss 
Yurka and her Actors’ Theater company 
meet the demands at times and at others 
they fail to do so. 


A 


—— 





Buckaroo. “With a cast of 60,” the 
billboards announce proudly. That may 
be the trouble. Getting a cast of 60 on 
and off the stage is a task in itself. By the 
time it is accomplished in this play little 
time is left for the plot. 

The authors (there are three of them) 
have chosen a splendid background for 
drama. They tell their story in the ‘‘wings” 
of a rodeo that has brought its troupe of 
cowboys and cowgirls into Chicago for a 
week. There is plenty of color here and 
an opportunity to deal with the elemental 
emotions of simple folk. The idea of a 
clash between these soft-hearted, hard- 
boiled plainsmen and the unscrupulous 
racketeers of the second city of the land 
is excellent. The elaborations and the com- 
promises are what hurt. 

Of the large cast two members stand 
out: Nydia Westman, as a flip but honest 
showgirl, and Clyde Dilson, as a suave 
but unpleasant Chicago gunman. There is 
also a knife-thrower who knows his busi- 
ness and a bucking broncho that isn’t 
afraid of a first-night audience. 


—— 


The Jitney Players. If you spend 
your summers in New England you may 
possibly have seen a troupe of mummers 
trundle into town of a hot summer’s night, 
in motor trucks, unpack their scenery and 
their costumes and set up a show shop on 
a tennis court or a golf course. The Jitney 
Players have been touring in that fashion 
for six years. 

Last week their trucks carried them into 
Manhattan and they did their unpacking 
at the little Cherry Lane Theatre in 
Greenwich Village. There they gave as 
their first week’s bill Sheridan’s A Trip to 
Scarborough. It was too amateurish to 
compete with the more polished Broadway 
offerings—except as novelty. 
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Goodyear tread designs draw a 
line between inter-city and intra- 
city hauling. New toughness in 
the tread and beneath it meets 
the new demands of sustained speed. 
New power is put into traction and 
new means ate developed for pro- 


longing it for added thousands of 


miles. New resilience is now intro- 
duced into tires of solid rubber. 


TIME 





Extra vitality is built into the very 
Carcass structure of the new Good- 
year Pneumatic Truck Tires. 

All these advances aim at the target 
of decreased hauling cost. 

How much can they save you? 
Let your local Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station Dealer cover 


the subject fully with accurate 
recommendations. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Outstanding 
Tire Im provements 


add new earning power to trucks 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for manufacturer 
who must cut costs 


ONDITIONS in Piedmont Carolinas at- 


tract every manufacturer who faces: | 


“AMAZING | 


(1) ruinous prices set by competitors | 


anxious for sales; 
(2) unreasonable demands by labor 


every time business shows some | 


sign of improving; 
(3) top-heavy investment in plant and 
excessive overhead. 
These conditions face manufacturers in 
all lines, to some extent. But in one 
industry they are most acute—and if 
that industry can escape them it points 
the way to every other. 


Garment Makers Prosper Here | 


Makers of women’s dresses, children’s 


rompers, blouses and wash suits, men’s | 


shirts, men’s clothing, and makers of 
cotton or rayon underwear—all know 
the meaning of cutthroat competition. 

Experience of manufacturers in these 
lines points the way to others. On mov- 
ing to Piedmont Carolinas they have 
found cost of plant reasonable and op- 
erating overhead remarkably low. 

They have found ample supplies of 
intelligent, farm-reared white labor, 
that after a short learning period turns 
out high production. 

They have taken advantage of abun- 
dant raw material sources. 

They have seen all these economies 
result in costs so low that they could 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and 
at the same time earn handsome profits. 


% The figures and data are in this book. 
Write for it today, ; 
addressing Industrial / /,3= 
Department, Room //® 
825, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. Your request 
will be fulfilled 
gladly. 





UKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 


InDUSB TRY 








| the novel by E. Barrington. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Divine Lady (First National). 
When Admiral Lord Nelson created by his 
heroic death a stencil for millions of Vic- 
torian lithographs, he is said also to have 
left desolate the most beautiful woman of 
his time. Lady Hamilton’s white face and 
big eyes, painted by Romney and Gains- 
borough, were so widely admired that her 
elderly husband investigated no rumored 











CorINNE GRIFFITH 


Texarkana, she learned the grand 


manner. 


From 


infidelities “for fear they might be true.” 
When Nelson left her to save his country, 
he asked her to sing for him once more— 
and there now is heard, apparently issuing 
from the lips of Corinne Griffith, “You'll 
Take the High Road and I'll Take the 
Low.” Except for such occasional bathos, 
and for an effective sound accompaniment 
of guns and waves, this picture is silent, 
and the Admiral’s orders to his fleet 
(“England expects every man will do his 
duty”) and his last words to his aide 
(“Kiss me, Hardy”) are shown in written 
titles borrowed from history and from 
Victor Var- 
coni as a handsome Nelson, H. B. Warner 
as a subtle cuckold, act well in episodes 
of which the theatricality seems no more 
than appropriate treatment of an age and 
a hero also theatrical. Best shot: the cock- 
pit of the thundering Victory. 


Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, a Catholic couple 
who lived in a frame house near the rail- 
road station of Texarkana, Tex., sent their 
daughter Corinne to the Sacred Heart 
Convent in New Orleans. When the girl, 
unanimously elected Queen of the Mardi 
| Gras, went to California to work in the 
movies, her mother went along, let 
| her change her name to Griffith, Now 
| Cashene Griffith makes $500,000 a year and 
is said to have the most beautiful back 
in the world. She lives in an English house 
in Beverly Hills decorated in French & 


Italian styles. Married to Walter Morosco, 


son of famed Oliver Morosco, she collects 
jewels, is said to own the biggest existing 
cabuchon ruby, reads with a magnifying 
glass the complete works of Poet Alfred 
Noyes in an edition one inch square, has 
. prize lily garden, and plays golf badly. 


Famed for her réles in Outcast, Prisoners, 


Six Days, she sailed for Europe last week 
for her “first vacation in five years.” 


A 


———- 





The Cohens and the Kellys in At- 
lantic City (Universal). Long before 
their shadows could speak, the Cohens 
and the Kellys were funny in Manhattan, 
in Paris. Now on the beach they promote 
a bathing suit business. Seeing his daugh- 
ter going away with young Pat Kelly, 
Cohen telegraphs the Atlantic City police 
please they should arrest Cohert and Kelly, 
so the police arrest Cohen Sr. and old Mrs. 
Kelly arriving there to bring back young 
Kelly and Cohen; and then Mrs. Cohen 
and Papa Kelly come to jail too and Mr. 
Cohen is so crazy-acting they padlock 
him alongside an ugly crook. It would be 
much funnier cut to two reels and without 
its terrible subtitles. Best shot: Cohen 
trying to get his wallet away from a dog. 


———e. —_—_ 


Mons (British) is a news-story of the 
retreat of the English Army, known to 
their opponents as “The Contemptibles,” 
from Mons to the Marne. Lacking the 
realism of such War pictures as Gold 
Chevrons, and Behind the German Lines, 
parts of which were taken in battle, its 
photographic effectiveness does not make 
up for conventional directing and for the 
stressing of isolated episodes at the ex- 
pense of the main narrative. Maps might 
have given a sense of the unseen enemy 
pushing back the actual army, now dead, 
of which these actors are the equivalents. 
As it is, the soldiers remain stage soldiers, 
and while the incidents involving them are 
undoubtedly taken. from history, they are 
not generalized enough to suggest the 
sound and terror of that retreat or to 
make war as real as Hollywood directors 
often made it when military pictures were 
the commercial vogue. Best shot: an 
officer waking up his tired company with 
a drum he has taken from the window of 
a deserted toy-store. 





Variations 

@ Criticized for bad synchronization in re- 
cent films, producers denied their technical 
incompetence by confessing that “doubles” 
had sung and talked for certain per- 
formers: for Richard Barthelmess (Weary 
River), one Frank Withers; for Louise 
Brooks (The Canary Murder Case), one 
Margaret Livingston. 

@ In Beverly Hills Mabel Normand, sick 
with tuberculosis, was not told, for fear 
that she would worry, that her husband, 
Lew Cody, was also ill. In a San Ber- 
nardino health resort Cody, in bed with a 
nervous breakdown following influenza, 
was kept ignorant, for a similar reason, 
that there was anything the matter with 


his wife. 
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The inherent sta- 
bility of the Ryan 
ts ltke the “‘come- 
back” of the boxing 
dummy 


AKE the stick and convince yourself 

regarding the new Ryan Brougham for 
Six. You will agree that its ease of handling, 
stability and sureness of control widen the 
margin of superiority which the world con- 
cedes to Ryan. 


You will grasp the difference between merely 
a delicately balanced ship that will fly “hands 
off” only after a close adjustment of the stabi- 
lizer, and the new Ryan which comes back 
smoothly, automatically, and with certainty 


after being deliberately forced out of normal 
flight. 


The Ryan differential aileron control is so 


quick and smooth that it is best left alone, in 
fact, the ship will bank automatically if the 
rudder is used and can be easily steered by the 
ailerons. Directional control has been per- 
fected to a degree that is a delight to mail 


pilots and other cross-country flyers. 





SHIP OF THE 





“s PIRIT 


Heretofore, air- 
craft balance has 
been as precarious 
as a juggler’s trick 


To meet the new Ryan production schedule, 
now in full swing at the St. Louis plant, con- 
tract has been let for more than a million 
and a quarter dollars’ worth of the new Wright 
Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engines. 


Early deliveries of the new Brougham are 
now obtainable through Ryan distributors at 
principal airports throughout this country 
and abroad. Write for new illustrated catalog. 


THE Mauwoney-Ryan AIRCRAFT CorP’N 


LamBert-St. Louris AirPort 
AnG.LuM, St. Louts County, Missouri 





P. DeC. Ball, 
President and 
Chairman of 
Ryan Board,Col/ 
Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and J 

“Red” Harrigan, 
photographed 
after Col. Lind- 
bergh’s recent test 
flight in the new 

Ryan 
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The New RYAN BROUGHAM™M for Six 


SISTER 
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Advanced in style 


Rich in dine-car value 


EVERY fine thing you have ever associated 
with the dependability of Dodge Brothers and 
the genius of Walter P. Chrysler is incorpor- 
ated in the Dodge Brothers Senior: ultra- 
modern style—charming new color themes— 
inviting interiors—unforgettable performance. It 
is an unprecedented automobile—first in fashion, 
foremost in quality, and rich in fine-car value. 
Those who know custom ears best sincerely praise 
the Dodge Brothers Senior as the largest, 
handsomest and most luxurious of all Dodge 


Brothers ears. And it is priced surprisingly low. 


NEW LOWER PRICES: $1495 To $1595, Fr. 0.8. DETROIT 


S CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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7 AS 


THE LANDAU SEDAN (wire wheels extra) 
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DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
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FOREIGN NEWS 

















INTERNATIONAL 


Believe It or Not 

A take it or leave it offer—and a sur- 
prisingly generous one—was made to Ger- 
many by the Allies last week, according 
to the press bureau of the German dele- 
gation to the second Dawes Committee in 
Paris (Time, Jan 14 et seqg.). Whereas 
under the Dawes Plan the Reich is sched- 
uled to pay in reparations $595,000,000 
yearly, the Germans said they had been 
offered a cut to $420,000,000. 

Hitherto Germany’s representative— 
her famed “Iron Man,” Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank— 
had hung doggedly to $332,000,000 as the 
greatest sum the Reich could possibly pay. 
Last week, however, he appeared so struck 
by the figure $420,000,000 that, clapping 
on a Hamburg hat and greatcoat, he 
caught the Nord Express for Germany. 

In Berlin florid Minister of Finance 
Rudolph Hilferding hastily assembled an 
informal and secret conference of richest 
Junkers and tycoons to confer with the 
tall, imperious president of the Reichs- 
bank when he arrived. In the Fatherland, 
where such an assemblage represents the 
colossal vested interests of a score of 
banking and industrial trusts, it does not 
take long to sound out the opinions of 
“big business.” Therefore after only the 
briefest conference, “Iron Man” Hjalmar 
Schacht boarded the Nord Express for 
Paris, appearing to be, as usual, somewhat 
less gracious and communicative than a 
snapping turtle. 

The press bureaus of the Allied delega- 
tions at this point issued unanimously the 
surprising statement that responsibility for 
the story of a $420,000,000 offer by the 
Allies must rest with Germany alone. 

Since all sessions of the second Dawes 
Committee are secret-—with no minutes or 
stenographic notes kept—the word of 
Germany is presumably as good as that 
of any other great power. “Believe it or 
not.” 

Keen observers suspected from the first 
that something was amiss, because the 
“scoop” on the $420,000,000 offer was 
given to the Associated Press. Previously 
the inside news track on everything con- 
nected with the second Dawes Committee 
has been held by the New York Herald 
Tribune. This paper received as an ex- 
clusive “‘scoop” the paramount story that 
J. P. Morgan and Owen D. Young would 
represent the U. S. in Paris (Time, Jan. 
28). By way of humble return for so great 
a bounty, the Herald Tribune was the only 
paper to print, on its first page and in full, 
the following Monday morning, a prolix 
and tedious address by Mr. Young at a 
Manhattan church on Sunday night. Last 
week the Herald Tribune, unsuspicious, 
printed the Associated Press scoop, cor- 
recting it next day with an exclusive 
despatch from the very fountain head of 
second Dawes Committee sure-dope. 

Bellhops. Scandalous to logically and 
literally minded Latins was the -jocular 
organization, last week, by associates and 
assistants of the U. S. delegation, of what 
they proceeded to call “The Bellhops’ 


Club.” With untempered levity the self- 
styled “Hops” elected as their “Chief Bell- 
hop” the famed Yankee lawyer who as 
Commissioner General of the League of 
Nations for Hungary stabilized the fi- 
nances of that nation—Jeremiah Smith Jr. 
By-laws provide for the “exclusion of any 
Bellhop caught working,” and the purpose 
of the organization seemed to be frequent 
luncheons at the Hotel George V, de luxe 
seat of the second Dawes Committee. 
Charter Bellhops include: 1) Stuart 
Crocker, a General Electric associate of 
Chairman of the Second Dawes Committee 
Owen D. Young; 2) Frederick Bate, Sec- 
retary of the Committee; 3) M. de San- 
chez of the Morgan Company; 4) Léon 
Fraser, Paris representative of Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations Seymour Parker Gil- 
bert. In thus projecting on a higher plane 
the luncheon club habits of Babbitts, these 
junior tycoons confirmed the fixed belief 
of Frenchmen that “Americans are all 
alike.” 

Tycoons. While the Bellhops hopped, 
the major figures of the U. S. delegation 
pursued more august courses. J. Pierpont 
Morgan spent part of the week with 
Parisian vendors of nearly priceless medie- 
val illuminated manuscripts. Tycoons 
Owen D. Young and his alternate, Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, sped out to Cherbourg to 
meet the Olympic and their wives. Mr. & 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont kept up their 
round of smart dinners, many with artists 
and litterateurs of the left bank. 


WORLD COURT 


Root Formula 


Excitement is risky for octogenarians, 
and so last week in Geneva, Switzerland, 
august elder U. S. Statesman Elihu Root, 
84, was kept in bed for two whole days by 
his vigilant and cheery nurse, Miss Emily 
Stewart. As the personal representative of 
President Herbert Hoover, Elder States- 
man Root had just scored an exciting 
triumph. After wrestling with the League 
of Nations committee on the World Court 
Protocol for 14 days—with a two-hour 
nap at his hotel every afternoon—he has 
achieved acceptance of a formula under 
which the U. S. Senate is expected at last 
to ratify the protocol for U. S. adherence 
to the Court. 

The Root Formula (T1me, March 18) is 
a polite rephrasing of the U. S. Senate’s 
notorious “Reservation V,” drafted to pro- 
vide for U. S. adherence only on condition 
the Court would not, without U. S. con- 
sent, render “an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest.” 
As finally approved by the League Com- 
mittee, last week, this brusque language is 
softened without emasculation, thus: 

“With a view to insuring that the court 
shall not, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or 
claims an interest, the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations shall, through 
any channel designated for the purpose by 
the United States, inform the United 


States of any proposal before the Council 
or Assembly of the League for obtaining 
an advisory opinion from the World Court 
and thereupon, if desired, an exchange of 
views as to whether an interest of the 
United States is affected shall proceed with 
all convenient speed between the Council 
or Assembly and the United States... . 

“If after the exchange of views it shall 
appear that no agreement can be reached 
and the United States is not prepared to 
forego its objection, the exercise of its 
powers of withdrawal [from the World 
Court] will follow without the imputation 
of unfriendliness or unwillingness to co- 
operate generally for peace and good will.” 

The effect of the Root Formula is thus 
to leave the U. S. entirely free to divorce 
the World Court instantly at any time 
after the diplomatic marriage takes place. 
A novelty is the provision for direct, of- 
ficial communication between the U. S. 
State Department and the Secretariat of 
the League—an avenue of communication 
which does not exist at present. The form 
of protocol approved last week will now 
be submitted to the Council of the League, 
to the 52 states adherent to the World 
Court, and to the U. S. Senate—assuming, 
of course, that no previous hitch occurs. 
Last week in Washington such irrecon- 
cilable Anti-Courters as Senator William 
Edgar Borah re-trumpeted their opposi- 
tion, but President Hoover was expected 
to favor and secure ratification. 

Quite refreshed after his two days in 
bed, Elihu Root left Geneva with Nurse 
Emily Stewart by limousine for Paris. 
They expect to sail for the U. S. on the 
Ile de France, famed as “The Peace Ship.” 
The original Briand Peace Pact proposal 
was brought to the U. S. by Ambassador 
Myron Timothy Herrick on the maiden 
voyage of the /le de France (Time, July 
4, 1927); and “The Peace Ship” carried 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Frank Billings 
Kellogg when he sailed to sign the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact Renouncing War in Paris 
(Time, Aug. 27). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“M oney with Menaces” 


Acidulous, hard-bitten Philip Snowden, 
the only member of the Labor Party who 
has ever been Chancellor of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer, stumped into a London court, 
last week, on his heavy, rubber-tipped 
crutches. 

“T congratulate you for coming forward, 
Mr. Snowden,” said the pompous, beehive- 
wigged judge. “It is not everyone who 
would have the courage to do it.” 

Entered a policeman escorting Miss 
Bertha St. Clair Mason, 48, charged by 
Mr. Snowden with attempting to blackmail 
him. “I will break you politically and 
socially,” threatened one of Spinster Ma- 
son’s letters, “because you betrayed me 20 
years ago.” Under cross-examination she 
admitted writing the letters, but said they 
were meant for another Mr. Snowden. 
“It’s just one of those cases of mistaken 
identity. I’m awfully sorry.” 

Cripple Snowden, swaying on his 
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crutches, pointed out that Spinster Ma- 
son’s charges might have imperiled his 
chances of being returned to the House of 
Commons at the General Election of May 
30 next (see below). A detective testified 
that Miss Mason had said to him before 
she was arrested, “There’s no mistake. 
There’s only one Snowden in the Com- 
mons, and only one lame Snowden.” 
Presently from the cavernous beehive 
wig to the trembling spinster issued a 
stern judgment: “I sentence you to 18 
months in gaol for demanding money with 
menaces from the Rt. Hon. Philip Snow- 


den.” 
— 


Crown & Politics 


(See front cover) 

Grave issues of state and politics sharply 
focused world interest, last week, on 
Edward of Wales and on the leaders of 
Great Britain’s three political parties. The 
secret had leaked out—after months of 
official concealment—that President Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave of the Irish Free State 
has been challenging the authority of the 
Crown Council as at present constituted. 
All ordinary powers of the King-Emperor 
were signed over by stricken George V 
(Time, Dec. 17), to this Council, which 
consists of the Prime Minister, Lord 
High Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of York, Edward of 
Wales and Queen Mary, who has thus far 
presided. Cables from Dublin revealed 
that the Irish Free State has been quietly 
refusing to deal with the Crown Council. 
Thus a grave issue of state was raised, 
even as the British Isles were politically 
in ferment, last week, over five crucial by- 
elections, and the coming General Parlia- 
mentary Election (Time, March 11) for 
which camp-arguing is in full swing. 

So troubled seemed Britain’s political 
complexion that many looked for reassur- 
ance upon the face and symbol of Edward 
of Wales. Wildest Irishmen like him. He 
has just cemented his popularity with all 
classes—especially the lower—by what 
may yet grow to seem an epochal tour of 
the British Coal Fields (True, Feb. 11), 
where millions are jobless, well nigh starv- 
ing, and might conceivably have turned 
against the Crown. With two gestures of 
convincing sincerity Edward of Wales did 
much to forestall that. The first gesture 
was his report on the unemployment situa- 
tion, which he denounced in _ heartfelt 
fashion as “A ghastly mess! Worse than 
I would ever have believed!” His second 
gesture was to sell his whole string of 
horses, renounce the Royal sport of fox- 
hunting, and settle down to the business 
of the Crown. 

Today it is not a question of Power 
behind the Throne. Rather the British 
Empire, face to face with grave problems 
of curtailed trade and dire unemployment, 
looks to the Throne as a source of 
strength superior to political Power. 

Crown Council Question. The posi- 
tion taken by President Cosgrave is that 
the Irish Free State will not recognize as 
competent to represent the British Crown 
any Council not composed exclusively of 
members of the Royal Family. The pres- 
ence of such a politician as Prime Minister 
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PHILIP SNOWDEN 
He repulsed a spiteful spinster. 
(See p. 23) 


Stanley Baldwin is, in the Irish Free State 
view, something not to be endured without 
the explicit and joint consent of all the 
British Dominions. 

Of course all this is just Irish tosh, but 
the Queen-Empress and her advisers have 
apparently thought it unwise to overrule 
President Cosgrave openly. They were 
faced with a nasty dilemma when occasion 
arose for the Crown Council to accredit 
Mr. Michael MacWhite as Irish Free State 
Minister to the U. S. (Time, March 25). 
But they found a weasel way out. Since 
the Irish were determined to honor none 
but Royal signatures, the necessary papers 
were signed by the Duke of York, Queen 
Mary and Edward of Wales only. 

Faces were thus saved temporarily, but 
in London last week it was freely predicted 
that should George V remain invalid, an 
Imperial Conference will have to be called 
to settle the Crown Council Question be- 
yond possibility of Irish cavil. Early in 
the week, several of the 22 subjects desig- 
nated Knights in the delayed New Year’s 
honors list tingled at the thought of kneel- 
ing in silk breeches to be dubbed (smacked 
between the shoulder blades) by the naked 
sword of Edward of Wales acting for 
George V. These ceremonies were post- 
poned to allow the Prince to represent 
King George at Marshal Foch’s funeral. 

Five By-Elections. If the attention of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons is 
called to the fact that a Right Honorable 
Member is absent by reason of Death, he 
will issue a writ for the holding of a by- 
election to fill the vacant seat. Last week 
five such by-elections were held, although 
the five M.P.’s elected will hold their seats 
for less than two months, namely until 
May 10, when Parliament will be dissolved 
for a General Election. Therefore when 
two more M. P.’s suddenly died, the party 
chieftains got together, last week, and 
agreed that nobody would call the atten- 
tion of “Mr. Speaker” to these two par- 
ticular empty seats. 


Straw Votes. Just as the citizens of 
the U. S. have “primaries” to tell them in 
advance of a Presidential Election whether 
the prevailing winds are Republican or 
Democratic, so the Englishman reads the 
signs of the times in “by-elections.” Thus 
simple addition of the results of the last 
eight by-elections since the General Elec- 
tion of 1924 shows that the Labor Party 
has won 93,000 votes, the Conservative or 
present Government Party 78,000, and the 
Liberals 58,000. On their face these figures 
—not to be bet on—seem to prophesy that 
the Conservative Cabinet will be replaced 
after the General Election by a Labor 
Government. The actual betting odds on 
London’s stock exchange, last week, 
showed that Labor is expected to win from 
263 to 267 seats, Conservatives 261-265, 
and Liberals 85-89. In the House of Com- 
mons today the Conservative Government 
holds a crushing majority of 400 seats, 
Labor 162, Liberals 46, Independents 7. 

Henry Mond and Jenny Lee. Brit- 
ain’s most potent industrialist, Lord Mel- 
chett, saw his son, the Hon. Henry Mond, 
capture a seat for the Conservatives last 
week, by 3,000 plurality, whereas in 1924 
the same seat went to another Conserva- 
tive by a 9,000 majority. This bad news 
for Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin was 
nothing, however, compared to that which 
he soon heard from North Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, where an immemorially Con- 
servative seat was being fought for by 
Lord Scone, son of the Earl of Mansfield, 
a Scottish grand seignieur. Daring Labor- 
ites sent against Lord Scone pretty Miss 
Jenny Lee, 24, daughter of a coal-miner, 
‘“‘a dad who never in all his life earned 
more than three pounds [$15] a week.” As 
a graduate with highest honors from the 
University of Edinburgh, Jenny Lee, who 
is entitled to practice law but teaches 
school instead, proved a most formidable 
antagonist, took the seat from Lord Scone 
by nearly 7,000 majority. Connoisseurs 
observed that of the ten female M. P.’s 
the only one possessed of both youth and 
beauty is now the Right Honorable Jenny 
Lee. As a whole the results of last week's 
five by-elections were considered, when 
viewed in the light of local conditions, a 
great blow to the Conservatives, a good 
showing for Labor and a brilliant one for 
the Liberals. Without the yardstick of a 
knowledge of local conditions the result 
might seem quite otherwise, for Conserva- 
tives won two seats, Liberals two, and only 
Jenny Lee won a seat for Labor. The real 
story is told however, by the betting odds 
(see above) which last week for the first 
time showed that the betting connoisseurs 
expect the Laborites to win more seats 
than the Conservatives. 

Unemployment. In electioneering on 
the major issue of unemployment, the 
Labor Leader, James Ramsay MacDonald, 
is promising nowadays into many a micro- 
phone that if returned to the Prime Min- 
istry, which he held in 1924, he will nation- 
alize coal and related industries, and 
operate them to provide work at a living 
wage for the jobless. Meanwhile jaunty 
David Lloyd George, the Welsh Wizard of 
Liberalism, waves his empty silk hat and 
promises (Time; March 25) to conjure out 
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of it enough borrowed money to keep all 
the unemployed busy on road building and 
public works for five years. The steady- 
going fellow with the umbrella is Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, imperturbable 
leader of the Conservatives. He has spent 
all his life “muddling through” and has got 
on well enough. Just now he seems to 
have no very definite program; but, unlike 
many of his Conservative followers, he is 
not worried about that. Last week he 
produced nothing better than a few slings 
and arrows hurled higgledy-piggledy at 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George. 

Addressing a rally of 20,000 Conserva- 
tives in Leicester, the man with the um- 
brella observed, “‘As Lloyd George himself 
says, his scheme is as sound as the Welsh 
mountains. They are celebrated for their 
scenery. They probably afford pasturage 
for a few goats. .. . To put his scheme 
into effect would require a Dictator. . 

A Dictator might do it. But we are not 
going to work under a Dictator.” 

Of the Laborites whom he calls Social- 
ists, Mr. Baldwin said—prefacing his re- 
marks with a rebuke to “Conservative 
Defeatists”’—“I have no use in any party 
for waverers, grousers or people with cold 
feet. I have little sympathy with the kind 
of stuff I have seen recently in the [Con- 
servative] press, ‘socialism is setting the 
pace; something must be done.’ 

“Socialism at present is setting very 
little pace. The Socialists are waiting. 
They are trusting to win less on their 
program than by lulling us to sleep on our 
apathy. And while they have been waiting, 
the bold spirit of Mr. Lloyd George has 
jumped in. ... 

.“His feet are no longer on the ground. 
... He has gone up into the ethereal 
blue in an airplane and has flung across 
the sky the smoke of ‘We can conquer 
unemployment.’ ” 

Obviously there is nothing constructive 
—and little that is even destructive—in 
these neat but lifeless words. In London 
members of the august Carlton Club 
(100% Conservative) have grown so 
alarmed at the Prime Minister’s lack of 
leadership that, stimulated by Baron 
Younger, they were making up last week 
a private electioneering fund of £100,000 
($500,000) which the club will spend, 
quite on its own, for posters. 

Other Issues. Apart from “Unemploy- 
ment” the major issues concern: 1) “For- 
eign Policy” (Laborites and Liberals charg- 
ing that the Conservatives have committed 
the supreme folly of antagonizing the 
U. S., especially about Naval Limitation) ; 
2) “Economy” (the Conservatives being 
unable to show that they have kept their 
1924 campaign promise to reduce adminis- 
trative expenditures by £10,000,000); 3) 
“Tariffs or Safeguarding” (Laborites being 
out-and-out free traders, with Conserva- 
tives muddled, hedging and split on the 
degree of protection they favor); 4) 
“Farmers’ Grievances” (a most confused 
issue, as in the U. S. But last week the 
traditional maxim that the British farmer 
will always vote Conservative was badly 
shaken by certain technical by-election re- 
sults which seemed to indicate that even 
they are growing tired of ‘muddling 
through” with Stanley Baldwin. 





© Wide World 
Tue EArt oF EGMONT 


He looked around for ham & eggs. 
(See col. 3) 


Who Next Prime Minister? A 
straight victory for Labor would mean 
James Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Min- 
ister, unless his seriously impaired health 
should force to the fore James Henry 
Thomas, famed “Balance Wheel of Brit- 
ish Labor,” potent trade unionist. In the 
event of a Conservative victory, the “mud- 
dling through” tactics of Stanley Baldwin 
would almost certainly be hailed as a 
stroke of genius, and he would stay on at 
No. 10 Downing Street. 

Last week for the first time in half a 
decade people talked breathlessly of the 
chance that David Lloyd George may 
“come back.” Certainly the odds show 
that he may quite reasonably expect to 
hold a balance of power between Labor- 
ites and Conservatives. None knows how 
to exploit such a situation better than the 
little Welsh attorney; the only major poli- 
tician who has had stamina enough really 
to survive the war. Last week his energy 


and fire easily surpassed that of any rival; - 


and both Laborites and Conservatives 
were in deadly fear lest the man who won 
in 1918 by promising to “Hang the 
Kaiser!” should hornswoggle the country, 
outsmart everyone in post-election bar- 
gaining, and by hook or crook achieve the 
Prime Ministry once more. 

Power of Wales. Could the popularity 
and prestige of Edward of Wales be thrown 
on the side of any one party it would cer- 
tainly tip the scale. H. R. H. gave poli- 
ticians a lot to think about by his trip 
to the coal fields and later by declaring at 
a banquet attended by foremost British 
industrialists that unless they improve 
their sales methods the Empire’s trade will 
suffer (Time, March 4). Should he openly 
attempt, however, to champion any party 
he would be doing violence to that most 
cherished of British fetishes—the idea 
that the Throne is above politics. Thus 
any move by Edward of Wales to-use his 
power, which if he seemed to use it would 
be power no longer, must be accomplished 
with most subtle guile. 





Toughest Viscount 


The down train from London stopped at 
Ringwood, Hants, last week, and Fred 
Perceval and his boy, and Harry Trimmer 
and his wife, all of Priddis, Alberta, Can- 
ada, got out. Harry Trimmer is postmaster 
at Priddis and runs the general store. 
Fred Perceval has had a cattle ranch 
there for a good many years, but he had 
to give it up. A dozen deaths among dis- 
tant relatives made him tenth. Earl of 
Egmont, Baron Lovell and Holland, Baron 
Arden. He was going to Castle Avon at 
Ringwood to take possession of his 
ancestral home. 

It was not easy for the new Earl, either. 
He had taken the Trimmers along to help 
him out, but at that there was no car 
at the station to meet them, and the crowd 
on the platform did not seem to like the 
checked caps that he and his boy, now 
Viscount Perceval, wore. Also, the dowager 
Countess of Egmont was sitting in the 
home that had been hers for so many years 
and would, so reporters told Fred Per- 
ceval, refuse to move out. 

“So the old lady don’t want to move, 
don’t she?” said Earl Fred to Harry Trim- 
mer. “Well, courtesy don’t cost nothing,” 
and he turned to the assembled newspaper- 
men. 

“Do you boys know where me and the 
boy can get a plate of ham and eggs? I 
certainly don’t want to crowd in on no- 
body.” Viscount Perceval said nothing. 

The next morning everything was ar- 
ranged. The dowager Countess agreed to 
meet “those terrible Canadians.” The new 
Earl drove to his castle in the village 
hack, midst exploding railway torpedoes 
set off by the tenants, and there at the 
castle door stood a mournful butler in 
livery with a little black box in his hand. 
Diffidently, Earl Fred took the little box 
from the butler, and the patient Trimmers 
sighed with relief. Their friend was offi- 
cially installed Lord of the Manor. 

The 15-year-old Viscount slammed the 
door on reporters and cameramen. “Now 
perhaps you guys will leave my pop alone,” 
he jeered. 

“From appearance and actions,” wired 
the English reporters, “Viscount Perceval 
is one of the toughest ‘kids’ that ever came 
out of the American continent.” 


GERMANY 
In The Slough 


Hoch soll er leben, 

Hoch soll er leben, 

Hoch soll er leben. 
Dreimal Hoch! 

So chanted the assembled guests and 
banged till the glasses rattled. It was the 
8oth birthday, last week, of Grand Admiral 
Alfred von Tirpitz, Wartime commander 
of Germany’s Navy, until 1916. The little 
mountain inn at Feldafing, Bavaria, on the 
shores of the Wurm See was crowded with 
Prussian Generals and Bavarian Princes. 
Perspiring waiters, imported from Munich, 
rushed to and from the kitchen bearing 
caviar, Rhine salmon, venison—in all 50 
mountainous courses of food for the dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Every few moments the guests sprang 
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up, raised brimming glasses toward the 
white oriflamme of the Admiral’s forked 
beard, and downed a deep health to the 
man whose famed policy of “sea-frightful- 
ness” brought the U. S. into the War. 
Smiling pinkly behind his white whiskers, 
the Grand Admiral toped in response to 
each toast, declared at last to correspond- 
ents with perfect poise and pontifical 
gravity: “Despite the stark materialism 
of the present day, there still remains in 
Germany the germ of something that will 
get us out of the slough.” 


FRANCE 
Glory to Foch 


It is known in France how to honor even 
the greatest of heroes, not by many words, 
but with,a few deeds less cheap. During 
the two days and nights that Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch lay in state, last week— 
beneath the Emperor Napoleon’s tremen- 
dous Arch of Triumph—the government 
suppressed and darkened every electric 
sign which might have profaned the scene. 
As thousands and tens of thousands filed 
past the bier, all night long, the only light 
was that from funeral torches and the blue 
“Sacred Flame” which burns eternally be- 
neath the Arch for the Unknown Soldier. 

Men had sweated with pick and shovel, 
earlier in the week, uprooting all the police 
“safety islands” in the boulevards along 
which the cortége would pass. On his last 
ride the supreme generalissimo must 
swerve neither to right nor left, and so 
the ugly “islands” were uprooted, and 
straight down the centre of the long rib- 
bons of asphalt passed Ferdinand Foch. 

He had not so much loved as delighted 
in children, and so the long terraces of the 
Tuilleries gardens were reserved pour les 
enfants des soldats de La Grande Armée. 
Alongside the children on other terraces 
were /es blesses, crippled, blinded perhaps, 
but every man in shining uniform, rigid 
and silent as they gave the Last Salute, 
many with streaming eyes. 

For the first time the President of the 
Republic—just now M. Gaston Doumer- 
gue—chose to ignore the inflexible protocol 
which decrees that the Head of the State 
does not follow the corpse of a citizen. 
For the first time the King of the Bel- 
gians—tall, chivalrous, heroic Albert I— 
came to Paris in the simple quality of gen- 
eral, kissed the hand of Mme. La Maré- 
chale Foch, looked for the last time on 
the Supreme Generalissimo, whose orders 
even His Majesty had obeyed as a sub- 
ordinate, and returned to Brussels after 
only three hours in the French capital. 

Excepting only the Unknown Soldier, 
the last hero to lie beneath the Arc de 
Triomphe up to last week was Victor 
Hugo, 43 years ago. The emotion of 
Frenchmen was keyed to such a pitch that 
even the official tellers of the Chamber of 
Deputies—men chosen for no other quality 
than their incorruptible honor—majes- 
tically lied when the Communist Deputies 
voted against a bill granting $12,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the funeral. Though 
every Communist who had thus voted rose 
and blatantly proclaimed the fact, the of- 
ficial count showed that the bill had passed 





“ 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


. to Paris in simple quality. 


unanimously, and the President of the 
Chamber refused to entertain any appeal 
against the falsehood. 

Draped completely in long streamers of 
black were the high walls and soaring 
towers of the Cathédrale de Notre Dame. 
Thus, with a deed, the Catholic Church 
received the most illustrious and possibly 
the most devout of her warrior sons, the 
sole generalissimo who ever commanded 
ten million men in arms, the great and 
humble Catholic who reviewed his victory 
thus: “Without claiming the intervention 
of a miracle, I say that when, at a moment 
in history, a clear view is given to a man 
and he finds later that that clear view has 
determined movements of enormous con- 
sequences in the conduct of a formidable 
war—then I hold that that clear view, 
which I think I had in 1918, comes from a 
Providential Force in the hands of which 
one is an instrument, and that the vic- 
torious decision descends from on high, 
from a Will which is superior and divine.” 

The final deed by which France would 
honor her “Little Warrior’* was to inter 
him in the only vacant sarcophagus left 
among those sarcophagi which are 
ranged about the gigantic, glistening red 
stone urn in which the Emperor Napoleon 
sleeps—bathed in purple light which filters 
through the Déme des Invalides. 

Of all the word-tributes paid to Ferdi- 
nand Foch last week—and the few 
speeches of French statesmen were almost 
incredibly Spartan and brief—perhaps the 
most significant was uttered by a certain 
Mlle. Breton, telephone operator to Foch 
from 1924 until last week. As she came 
to sit at her little switchboard, in the gate- 
keeper’s lodge of the Marshal’s residence, 
Mile. Breton said: 

“During the 48 months of the War, I 





*Less than 100 Ibs, at Death. 


was with him. Hour by hour I experienced 
alternating doubt, hope and then the great 
joy of Triumph. But as for him, he never 
doubted. I still hear, and will always hear 
his voice—crisp and yet always the same, 
a voice which not only commanded, but 
gave comfort. Now he has gone, but I 
have returned to my work today as usual 
because I thought it the best homage I 
could give him and felt that he would have 
been pleased with me for doing so.” 

Vengeance to Foch. “However highly 
President von Hindenburg may esteem 
Foch as a military man, the German people 
simply would not understand why he 
should pay tribute to the man who at Com- 
piégne so deeply humiliated the German 
Armistice Commission. It is not his 
qualities of a soldier that we question but 
the manner in which he ‘rubbed in’ his 
authority.” i 

Thus last week the Private Secretary of 
Old Paul von Hindenburg explained to 
correspondents why Der Alte  Feld- 
marschall sent only the frostiest expression 
of official regret through German Ambas- 
sador at Paris, Dr. Leopold von Hoesch. 
Meanwhile German news organs indig- 
nantly recalled how Victor Foch had 
“rubbed it in.” Facts are that when Herr 
Matthias Erzberger entered the Allied 
Generalissimo’s staff car at the head of the 
German Armistice Commission to sue for 
peace, he was pointedly ignored by Foch 
who remarked to his staff: ‘Who are these 
gentlemen? What do they want?” 

“We are the German plenipotentiaries,” 
said Herr Erzberger humbly, “we have 
come to receive your propositions for an 
armistice.” 

“JT do not make propositions!” snapped 
the Marshal, and only after the Germans 
had been made to eat a great deal more 
crow did the negotiants finally come to 
terms. 

When the Germans had finally with- 
drawn Ferdinand Foch exclaimed: “Now 
my son and my son-in-law [killed in the 
War] are avenged!” 

Catholic Foch & Atheist Clemen- 
ceau. Spruce, sword-handy professors at 
the French War College were first to de- 
tect the military genius of Student Foch, 
quick to realize that he possessed a unique 
“veometric brain,” keen, strong, supple, 
above all superbly balanced. Eight years 
after graduation he was welcomed into the 
faculty, achieved popularity and reputa- 
tion in a few swift years, produced those 
master manuals of the new warfare, The 
Principles of War and The Conduct of 
War, and presently was gazetted Lieuten- 
ant Colonel without ever having com- 
manded on a field of battle. With a future 
of promise unsurpassed before him, sud- 
denly he was booted out of the War 
College during the Anti-Clerical strife of 
1901, because he was a devout Roman 
Catholic. 

Sped six years. The new Prime Minister 
was that savage atheist M. Georges Cle- 
menceau, well called “The Tiger.” One day 
Catholic Foch was bidden to luncheon by 
Atheist Clemenceau. They merely chatted 
until the General reached the point of rais- 
ing and sipping his demi-tasse, when The 
Tiger suddenly flashed, “You are the new 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Director of the War College! I have just 
signed your appointment.” 

“T fear, M. le President,”’* smiled Catho- 
lic Foch, continuing to sip his coffee, “that 
you do not know of all my family con- 
nections. I have a brother who is a Jesuit.” 

“Damn your Jesuit brother!” roared 
Clemenceau, “I say you are M. le Di- 
recteur de l’Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, 
and all the Jesuits in creation can’t alter 
that fact!” 

Years afterwards during the War, a 
trembling orderly faced the Tiger, who 
had dashed out from Paris to confer with 
Generalissimo Foch. ‘He is at Mass, M. 
le President,’ stammered the orderly. 
“Shall I tell him you are here?” 

“No! No! Don’t disturb him,” said 
Atheist Clemenceau. “It has always suc- 
ceeded well with him—the Mass. I will 
wait.” 

Paradoxically Tiger and Generalissimo 
became estranged in the very dawn of 
victory. Foch, knowing that the Germans 
were about to sue for an armistice, asked 
Clemenceau what were the political terms 
on which the Allied statesmen desired to 
conclude peace. In effect the Tiger replied 
that Foch should mind his own business, 
conclude a purely military Armistice, and 
keep his nose out of the Peace Conference. 
Stung to the quick of pride, the Generalis- 
simo obeyed these instructions literally, 
and, having concluded the Armistice, 
washed his hands of the Peace with these 
icy words to Clemenceau, “M. Le Presi- 
dent, my work is finished. Yours begins.” 

Came the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Foch seemed to divine, by intui- 
tion, that President Woodrow Wilson’s 
pledge that the U. S. would guarantee 
French security was wasted breath. After 
the U. S. Senate refused to ratify the 
Treaty, Marshal Foch declared with con- 
centrated scorn in an authorized interview: 

“Clemenceau reminds me of Wilhelm II. 
The Kaiser lost the War, the Tiger the 
Peace. His apologies will have little suc- 
cess in France. He will cry and be senti- 
mental like all old people.” 

Last week tough old Atheist Clemen- 
ceau, 87, followed Death to the house of 
Christian Foch, 77, and condoled privily 
with Mme. la Maréchale. Stumping forth 
with sturdy cane, he said: “It is unjust. 
He was my junior and it is I who come 
to salute him who is dead. He is entitled 
to the profoundest respect.” 

Equally frigid and correct are the re- 
lations of “Tiger” Clemenceau with the 


grizzled “Lion of Lorraine,” M. Raymond 


Poincaré—now Prime Minister—who was 
President of France during the war. At 
the triumphal French entry into Strassburg 
in 1918, the Lion and the Tiger formally 
embraced each other, but it is said that 
they have never met or spoken since. 
Last week a personal autograph letter was 
sent by M. Poincaré to M. Clemenceau, 
inviting him in the name of the French 





*Four Frenchmen are correctly addressed as 
“M. le President”: 

The President of France 

The President of the Cabinet 

The President of the Senate 

The President of the Chamber. 
F +Father Germain Foch S. J. survives Marshal 
och, 
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CapDET AGUIRRE 


Through him his schoolmates learned 
of War. 
(See col. 3) 


Government to attend the funeral of Mar- 
shal Foch; but Le Tiger replied to Le Lion 
that he had already taken leave of Le 
Patron. French poilus called Foch Le 
Patron (“the boss”) out of homage and 
respect, reserving the merely affectionate 
nickname of Le Papa for bumbling old 
Marshal Joseph Jacques Cesaire Joffre. 

Will Always Wins. The grand legacy 
of Marshal Foch to future Generalissimos, 
and the touchstone of all his victories, is 
a psychological concept of warfare which 
he stated thus: 

“War belongs to the department of 
moral force. A battle is the conflict of two 
wills, Victory is a moral superiority on the 
part of the conqueror and a moral depres- 
sion on the part of the conquered.” 

When practical English and Scotch 
generals were inclined to have their doubts, 
General Foch would confute them thus: 


“Very well, Messieurs, let us be prac- - 


tical! One hundred thousand men leave 
10,000 of their number dead upon the 
ground and acknowledge themselves 
beaten. They retreat before the victors 
who have lost as many men, if not more. 
Neither one side nor the other side knows 
when they withdraw what its own losses 
have been nor how heavy those of the 
opposing force. Therefore, it is not on 
account of material damage, still less from 
any possible computation of the figures, 
that the losers give up the struggle. The 
will to conquer sweeps all before it. There 
is a psychological phenomenon in great 
battles which explains and determines their 
results. The moral factor is the most im- 
portant element in war.” 

A most astounding application of these 
principles was the complete reversal of 
the Allied plan of campaign in 1918, when 
Ferdinand Foch was given supreme com- 
mand as Generalissimo. So _ irresistible 
seemed the German advance in those black 
days that the Allies were preparing to 
abandon Paris. 


“Paris!” cried Foch when he assumed 
supreme command, “Paris has nothing to 
do with this matter! Paris is far away. 
We must stop the Germans where they 
are. We have only to say ‘They shall not 
pass!’ and they will not pass. . . . Three- 
fourths of the battle is won when the men 
know they are not going to retreat.” 


ITALY 
Yess 


Those Italians who went to the polls 
last week—and millions did not—had a 
choice of writing yes or no on ballots im- 
printed with the names of 400 men whom 
Signor Benito Mussolini favored as can- 
didates for the Chamber of Deputies. No 
other candidates were permitted to exist. 
Had a majority of the electorate voted no, 
another election would have been held. 
But naturally the majority of ballots were 
yes ballots. 

“We despise votes cast with mental re- 
servations!” cried J! Duce in Rome on the 
day before election. “Nobody should de- 
lude himself that he will be able to place 
an eventual ephemeral lien on the future 
development of the régime through a hand- 
ful of ballots, as the régime of tomorrow 
will be more of a totality than yesterday.” 

Though the language of Orator Musso- 
lini has seldom or never been more ob- 
scure, even fools perfectly caught the 
idea that this particular election was not 
going to be lost, nor was it. 


MEXICO 


“Don’t Hit My Face” 

A thin-faced man in dusty clothes stood 
last week in a courtyard near Vera Cruz. 
He blinked nervously before a group of 
photographers and then turned to a file of 
brown-skinned soldiers. 

“At this solemn moment,” said he, “I 
wish to be an example for the army. I die 
tranquilly, with the knowledge that I did 
what I believed to be my duty, but I 
counsel all not to follow my course. Now 
boys, shoot here’—he held his hand over 
his heart—‘‘don’t hit my face.” 

Rifles cracked. A moment later the 
rebel General Jesus M. Aguirre, who cap- 
tured and later fled from Vera Cruz 
(Time, March 18), lay on the ground, 
bleeding slightly from the mouth. The 
photographers, who were there by order 
of President Portes Gil, took more pic- 
tures to prove that the execution had 
really occurred. 

A few hours later, in Chester, Pa., kind- 
hearted Brigadier General Charles Eliot 
Hyatt of the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, summoned General Jesus’s 15-year- 
old son, Cadet Leon Aguirre, to his private 
office. He told the boy that his father had 
just been executed, as had his uncle, Gen. 
Manuel Aguirre, the week before. 

“My boy,” said the General, almost as 
affected as the white-faced cadet before 
him, “you must be a good soldier, a hus- 
band to your mother, and a father to your 
sister.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cadet Aguirre, saluting. 
Mess call sounded, and Cadet Aguirre 
marched with his platoon into the dining 
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To go to Europe. The right wing of 
the movement began seasons back 





room. Other cadets gazed round-eyed over 
their beef stew and cocoa at a classmate 
whose father had actually died in the pro- 
fession for which they were training. 
O— 

Outraged Banks 


Grim Plutarco Elias Calles, Minister of 





| War, sat in the public dining room of a 


hotel at Torreon, Mexico, last week, 
methodically chewing. Generals and busi- 
nessmen leaned over the table, talking 
excitedly. General Calles, scowling, con- 
tinued to eat. 

The chief general of the rebel forces, 
Gonzalo Escobar, had just fled from Tor- 


| reon before the advance of Calles and his 


three federal columns. Theirs was the 


| victory, but it was a hollow one. The wily 


General Escobar had looted five Torreon 


| banks of $510,000 before he left. General 
| Calles could see the outraged banks from 


where he ate, their windows broken, their 

vauits violated and bare. 
The news was flashed 

Portes Gil in Mexico City. 
Cried the shocked President, ‘Escobar 


to President 


| and the others are just common crim- 


| inals!” 


The U. S. Government promised 


| to search all Mexicans crossing the border 


for looted gold. 


Courtly Prelude. With General 


| Calles at Torreon in the north, rebel com- 


manders made a flank attack around the 
western wing of the federals and struck at 
Mazatlan, the chief Pacific port of Mex- 
ico, northwest of the capital. The leaders 
of this thrust were General Ramon 


| (“Sacristan’*) Iturbe and heavy-jowled 


| Francisco Manzo. 


when the European trip was in the | 


category of a luxury. But, it’s a for- 


ward march for everybody now— | 
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of smart informality — interesting 


people of the world sail on them— | 
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better. 
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Advancing from the 
north and obscurity they took their place 
in the news. Halting the army of about 
5,000 men, “Sacristan’” Iturbe entered a 
telephone booth and called General Jaime 
Carillo, defender of the seaport. 

“In accord with the orders of Generals 
Manzo and Cruz and Topete,”t said Gen- 
eral Iturbe curtly, “I invite you to enter 
into arrangements for the purpose of 
avoiding bloodshed.” 

“Although I have no authorization,” 
Carillo answered, ‘‘and my honor as a sol- 
dier does not permit me to enter into dis- 
cussions with such individuals that have 
lost all military decorum, I accept, never- 
theless, these exchanges under condition 
that they refer to your unconditional sur- 
render!” 

“Then as that is your attitude, there is 
no way for us to submit any propositions. 
. .. 1 am sure that within a few hours 
Mazatlan will be in our power at the cost 
of not a few lives.” 

“Mother of God! I have been able to 
hold my patience in the face of your 
shameless and cynical words, but not de- 


‘ | siring to listen any lo I hereb y 
has the same charming atmosphere | . h eee mainaaein 


to a close this conversation.” 

A report of this courtly prelude to battle 
was forwarded to Minister of War Calles, 
and the battle was on, horse, foot and 
artillery. 

At the height of the uproar, with both 
sides deadlocked, the federal gunboat 
Progresso steamed into the harbor and 
furiously pumped shells in the direction 
of the rebel lines. 

Risking everything to capture the city 
before relief arrived, “Sacristan” Iturbe 


*So called because of his religious leanings. 
+Governor Fausto Topete of Sonora, rebel 
State. 





sent an infantry charge along the beach to 
force the harbor fortifications. Again the 
rebels were beaten back by machine gun 
fire. 

A radio message came from U. S. Con- 
sul William P. Blocker during the height 
of the fighting: “My death is false. Please 
deny such a rumor.” 

Contrary to Mexican custom, the battle 
raged through the night. 


CHINA 
Gaudy Dreams 


“Be bold! Be bold!” was a favorite 
Occidental maxim of the late, sainted Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen (Trme, March 23, 1925). 
founder of China’s present Nationalist 
Government. Nearly always the tail end of 
the maxim (“. . . but not too bold!”’) was 
docked in quotation by dynamic, heroic 
Sun Yat-sen. Last week it seemed that the 
penchant for daring of Saint Sun was crop- 
ping out strongly in his son, Mr. Sun Fo, 
who is Chinese Minister of Railways and 
Reconstruction. Without batting either of 
his eyes, Mr. Sun coolly asked legislative 
approval for a 50-year program of public 
works to cost the breath-taking sum of 
12 billion 500 million dollars. Bold and 
ten times bold, this scheme would com- 
mit the fledgling, two-year-old Nationalist 
Government to pour out every year, for 
public works alone, a treasure half as large 
as the stupendous annual tribute which the 
Great Powers hope to wring from Ger- 
many in Reparations. China would spend 
$250,000,000 each year, while Germany 
must pay between $400,000,000 and 
$600,000,000 annually, depending on the 
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decision of J. P.. Morgan and others now 
in Paris. 

Seemingly quite oblivious that he was 
proposing the impossible, Mr. Sun told the 
Nationalist Congress in Nanking (see 
p. 28) that China “should” raise $100,- 
000,000 a year in taxes for his public 
works program, “should” borrow another 
$100,000,000 annually from the Great 
Powers, and “should” issue $50,000,000 
of “Reconstruction Bonds” every twelve- 
month. Thus, said Mr. Sun, China “could” 
raise the annual $250,000,000 requisite to 
carry out the following Sun Program: 1) 
Complete the $3,000,000 tomb of Saint 
Sun Yat-sen in Nanking, a project already 
well begun; 2) Rebuild Nanking as a 
“modern capital,” with a “White Hall” 
for the President of China and “Six Civic 
Quarters” — governmental, educational. 
commercial, industrial, residential and 
celestial—the latter to be the “Purple Hills 
Quarter” containing the tomb of Saint 
Sun; 3) Level the walls of Ancient Nan- 
king as the walls of Paris were leveled in 
the reign of Louis XIV (1638-1715) 
and lay out on their foundations a 
“Parisian” circle of boulevards 150 feet 
wide; 4) Construct throughout China 
20,000 miles of railway, 10,000 miles of 
motor highways, and literally innumerable 
flood control works and civic buildings in 
the provinces. 

Though sound enough in its details, Mr. 
Sun’s program—proposed last week “in 
the name of Dr. Sun, my glorious father” 
—is invalidated as a whole, first by the 
impossibility of borrowing enough money 
to carry it out (even supposing the Na- 
tional Government were stable, which it 
is not), and second by the fact that 20,- 
000,000 Chinese are on the verge of starva- 
tion today, and sooner or later their crying 
need must take precedence over gawdy 
dreams of making Nanking a second Paris, 
providing President Chiang Kai-shek with 
a “White Hall,” and stowing away the 
bones of Saint Sun on the “Purple Hills.” 
Last week the U. S. Minister to China, 
John Van Antwerp MacMurray, cabled to 
the China Famine Relief Fund, No. 205 E. 
42nd St., Manhattan, that of the 20,000,000 
Chinese now starving, 16,000,000 will un- 
questionably die, no matter how quickly 
funds are rushed to aid. Persons de- 
sirous of saving the 4,000,000 lives which 
can still be saved must send checks with 
all despatch. 


Meanwhile the Nationalist Government, | 


while doing little or nothing to relieve the 
famine, has just paid out $2,000 to Music 
Master Cheng Mao-chin of the National 
Center University at Nanking for writing 
the following Song of Nationalism, now 
officially proclaimed the Chinese National 
Anthem. In literal translation, this hymn, 
stilted, reads: 

“The Three People’s Principles,* in 
which we put our faith, will make the 
nation a democratic success, and will 
help to form a Universal Nations’ Union. 
Ye, oh Nationalists, are the vanguards 
of the people, and our hope is that ye 
will do faithful duty by day and by 
night. Ye must obey the principles, 
and ever be brave and diligent, and loyal 
and faithful. Ye, oh People, must have 
one heart from beginning to end.” 


*As laid down by Dr. Sun Yat-sen these 
slogans are: 1) “National Unity!” 2) “National 
Democracy!” 3) “Livelihood for All!” 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Elizabeth Eastdown, of Higham, Eng- 
land, celebrated her 82nd birthday last 
week. The event would undoubtedly have 
been overlooked by the press but for the 
fact that she was once maidservant to 
Author Charles Dickens and celebrated 
her birthday by showing visitors a tea set 
he gave her. 








— oe 
George Arliss, British actor, complete 
with dangling monocle, baggy tweeds, trav- 
eling tea basket, parrot (“Dink”), and the 
world’s most monumental valet (George 
Jenner), entrained last week in Manhat- 
tan for Hollywood, where he will make for 
Warner Bros. talking pictures of his two 
great stage successes, The Green Goddess 
and Disraeli. Actor Arliss had just com- 
pleted a five-month transcontinental tour 
as Shylock in The Merchant of Venice 
(Time, March 18). 





a 

Mulino von Kluck, 17, tall, blue-eyed, 
blonde, granddaughter of the General 
whose advance on Paris was rolled back 
by Foch at the Marne (see p. 26), has 
gone into cinema. Her first part will be 
in 1813, a film about Germany’s liberation 
from the grip of Napoleon. She will, she 
says, never visit Paris. 


ee oe 
Thornton Niven (“Bridge of San 
Luis Rey”) Wilder threw light upon his 
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past work, and perhaps suggested the 
nature of future accomplishment, when he 
announced last week to fiction-conscious 
Bostonians that: “Literature is the orches- 
tration of platitudes.” 
eres eee 

William McAndrew, ousted superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools, who 
sued Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson of Chicago for libel ($250,000), 
is now in Europe. Last week, the case 
appeared in Chicago courts, was dismissed 
for want of prosecution. 


—o—- 


George Bernard Shaw, in a letter to 
the London Observer, published last week, 
said: “May I beg my worshipers not to 
scramble too blindly for alleged Shaviana ? 
Otherwise they may share the fate of one 
of their number in America who just paid 
$1,500 for a copy of Locke’s ‘Essay on 
Human Understanding.’” The “Essay” 
was advertised as being profusely anno- 
tated by Shaw. But the annotations were 
those of Shaw’s father-in-law, Horace 
Payne-Townshend of Derry County, Cork. 
Satirist Shaw has never read the “Essay,” 
and he does “not disfigure books by under- 
lining them.” His practice “is to make a 
very light dot in the margin with a pencil- 
tip and note the page number on the end 
of a slip of paper.” 


As Fleming H. Revell Jr., wealthy 
Manhattan church publisher, onetime Yale 
sprinter (100 yds. in g# sec.), issued with 
his 16-year-old daughter Muriel from the 
house of his octogenarian father, he was 
attacked by “my wife, a large, strapping 
woman.” He pushed her aside, dodged her 
chauffeur, one William Kiefer (named as 
co-respondent in Mr. Revell’s suit for di- 
vorce) and sprinted. Near 5th Avenue a 
burly man caught and held him. Mrs. 
Revell caught up and renewed her attack 
with nail, fist, tooth, and then had Mr. 
Revell arrested for assault. Said he: “The 
incident was a stunt on the part of my 
wife to embarrass me and carry out her 
threat to not only ruin my reputation but 
break me.” 

oe en 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. last week 
wiped the village of Eastview off the map 
of New York, by outright purchase of 
that once flourishing Colonial hamlet on 
the outskirts of Tarrytown. Mr. Rocke- 
feller paid more than $700,000 for the 
privilege of ousting 46 families, so that 
the new main line of the Putnam division 
of the New York Central R. R. may run 
along what was once Eastview’s main 
street, instead of through the Rockefeller 
estate, “Pocantico Hills.” At the same 
time he rid his vicinity of a mushroom 
congerie of dance halls, picnic groves, gas 
stations. The village, including houses 
built when Peter Stuyvesant peg-legged it 
along the leafy Bouwerie, is to be razed 
by May 1. The only Eastview buildings to 
be spared in Rockefeller Land are: “Low- 
erre,” summer home of Chainstorekeeper 
James Butler; the Westchester County 
poorhouse; the Tarrytown pumping sta- 
tion.* 


*Another wholesale-village-purchaser is Banker 
Frank Arthur Vanderlip who, a decade ago, 
bought century-old Sparta, near Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, to rid himself of unwanted neighbors. 
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THIS IRON MONSTER 





“vacuum cleans” the roadbed - - 


for the smooth, swift run of the trains 


LIKE A GIANT BULLFROG, it 
hunches itself along the railroad track, 
gobbling up stones. It’s more talented 
by far than Mark Twain’s famous 
“Dan’l,”’ which, brim-full of shot, 
could scarcely ‘‘h’ist his shoulders.”’ 


If you caught a glimpse of this 
strange monster through the window 
of a Pennsylvania train, it might look 
to you like some prehistoric animal. 


You would never think of it as affect- 
ing your own comfort. Yet its ‘‘mighty 
gobbling”’ is one of the chief reasons 
why you ride so smoothly. 


As this huge machine moves steadily 
along the track, it scoops up the stones 
which ballast the roadbed. It shakes 
and sifts them clean of dirt. It dumps 
them out again and smooths them to 
the proper level .. . all in one operation! 


Stone ballast must be most carefully 
cleaned and laid. Otherwise it would 
not drain well. Soft spots in the track 


would result; and these would tend to 


increase the swaying and vibration of 
moving cars. Clean, well-laid ballast 
means comfort in riding. Until a few 
years ago, ballast cleaning was slow and 
difficult work. It involved several sep- 
arate operations. Now, after years of 
research and experimentation, this new 
machine moves over the rails, cleaning 
and re-laying the ballast in one con- 
tinuous operation—and doing it at the 
rate of 1,200 feet an hour! 


Day AND NIGHT, over 30,000 Main- 
tenance of Way men are working to 
perfect and condition the Pennsyl- 
vania’s roadbed. In 1928, the purchase 
of 300,000 tons of steel rails was author- 
ized—and 260,000 tons more in 1929. 
Much of this huge purchase is used for 
replacing the present heavy rails with 
yet heavier ones, so that the trains 
may glide even more smoothly . . . Like 
the Pennsylvania’s wholearmy of 176,000 
employees, the Maintenance of Way 
men are united in an effort to reach 
ever better standards of service. 





Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 
+ 
BROADWAY LIMITED 


New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—433 hours 


THE RED ARROW 


Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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a of TIME are selected 
to receive the first public an- 
nouncement of the Latest Bryant, 
Bryant's “Silver Anniversary” 
contribution to modern American 
home life. 


The new Bryant Boiler shown on 
the facing page represents all that twenty-five 
years of specialization in gas heating has 
proved to be the best practice, plus new re- 
finements in details and a new beauty of de- 
sign. It makes possible an entirely new treat- 
ment of basement space. 


For an amount equivalent to the modest differ- 
ence in cost, it is impossible to add so much 
distinction to a home. 


THESE NEW FEATURES 


The exterior cabinet is of the handsome, en- 
during crystalline finish used on fine metal furni- 
ture, on moving picture cameras and other high 
quality metal specialties. 


All controls and other accessories are concealed 
beneath this cabinet, making it possible to in- 
stall the Bryant in any basement room, alcove 
or passageway without partitions or screening 
of any sort. 


The few gauges which ever call for an owner's 


passing attention are grouped in 
an instrument panel similar to BRY N i 
automobile practice. 


Only the necessary piping is ex- 


posed. Otherwise the boiler is a 
handsome piece of metal furniture =i 


which will harmonize unob- 
trusively with its surroundings in a 
basement recreation room, play 
room,billiard room or moviestudio. 





PLUS THESE WIDELY 
FAMOUS ADVANTAGES 


No space needed for fuel or 
refuse storage. No tools. No 
manual or mechanical labor. A 
single match your winter's kindling. 
Furnace tending by the calendar 
——not by the clock. Absolutely even heat at 
the temperatures you select for day and night. 


No soot. No smell. No drippings. No vapors. 
No noise. No moving parts to wear out, be- 
come noisy or require frequent servicing. No 
delicate adjustments. No radio interference. 


Easier daily cleaning. Redecorating and re- 
upholstering postponed by years. 


SERVICE—NOT SERVICING 


The performance of Bryant Automatic Gas 
Heating in more than 40,000 homes is stronger 
than any printed guarantee or verbal promise 
of the forgetfulness of furnace and furnace room 
worries which you and your family can enjoy. 
Many a Bryant has rendered fifteen winters 
of service without requiring a dollar's worth 
of repairs. Many a Bryant owner makes only 


two trips to the furnace room a year, one in 


the fall to light it, one in the spring to turn it off. 


ET US TELL YOU 
THE COMPLETE STORY 





If a Bryant office is listed in your 
telephone book, a telephone call 
will be sufficient. Otherwise a 
letter or post card to our Cleve- 
land address will bring you from 
the nearest of our 44 branches 
the full details of this Latest Bryant. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17814 St. Clair Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 
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Enough sales? Enough profits? 


Metropolitan New York will help 
IF you can distribute 


your product there promptly, economically, with satis- 
factory service. 

Because New York is a huge, compact market it 
presents extra difficulties in moving goods. One 
difficulty is the immense population and its hurry 
and rush in congested streets that are flanked by 
towering offices, mammoth emporiums and enormous 
apartment houses and filled with automobile traffic. 
The other difficulty is the expense of floor space 
which makes the costs of local stock rooms excessive. 


April 1, 1929 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











Flowers 


In Chicago, White Hozie, Negro truck 
driver for the Aristo Floral Co., attempted 
to sell some flowers, was arrested. They 
had been picked by him from graves in the 
Bohemian National Cemetery. 

—_o— 
Cats 

In Manhattan, a patrolman found one 
John Sawyer, 65, lying face down upon 
| the floor of his basement apartment, dead 
| from a fall or foul play; around the 
corpse, unblinking, motionless, sat six cats. 


Glands - 


In San Francisco, the Southern Pacific 
R. R. was adjudged guilty of adding 80 
| pounds to the weight of a female passen- 
| ger. Aboard a Southern Pacific ferry, Mrs. 
| Elsie Rea, 20, fell. Injuries to thyroid and 
| pituitary glands set in motion chemistry 
| that raised her weight from 145 to 225 
| pounds. Damages for plaintiff: $1,500. 

—_—o— 








But with Bush Distribution Service | Trays 


| In Pittsburgh, Pa., one William Nauer, 
| husky Lithuanian, had by last week washed 
| 500,000 trays since last August. Object: 


you can distribute right — 





these difficulties vanish. Bush Service has warehouses 
on tracks and at pierside where cargoes and unbroken 


car-lot shipments come direct. Bush Service has lofts 
for manufacturing with power, light and labor at 
advantageous rates. Bush Service has space for ware- 
housing — you pay for what you actually use. And 


above and beyond all this, Bush Service has delivery 
facilities, inventory and stock systems planned and 


executed by experts. 


Write for booklet Distribution Perfected 


This Bush booklet will tell you our essential stand- 
atdized practice and what it has accomplished for 
many concerns operating in New York City. Ask 
for a copy on your business letterhead. If you will 
add a brief outline of your particular problems, we 
will tell you how we can make specific adaptations 
of Bush Service for you, for your sales, and for your 
profits in Metropolitan New York. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 
100 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of Time 





| to discover the effects of soap, water and 


dishcloths on the surfaces of the trays, a 
new product of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 


—— 
Plumage 


In Havana, a Mrs. Bernard Duis bought 
two bright, lively birds whose plumage 
matched her red hair. When she reached 
Manhattan by boat * ist week, the birds no 
longer matched her hair. Artificially dyed, 
their feathers had “run,” faded. 

——o©— 
Dream 


In Grand Rapids, Mich., Laborer 
George McGowan dreamed that a wall fell 
on him and crushed him. Impressed, he 
told his employers about it but went on 
with his job of building a concrete wall in 
an excavation. The wall fell, crushed but 
did not kill Laborer McGowan. 


“> 





Denatured 


In the Springfield, Mass., District Court 
last week, one Thomas McGregor an- 
nounced that he had been drunk for the 
full six months of a term he had just 
served in Hampden County Jail. He said 


| he drank the denatured alcohol used for 


shellac in the prison workshop.* 


| Drudge 


In Manhattan, one Frederick Weybrach, 
14, told his playmates he was going to 
drink poison, darted into a_ hallway, 
downed a dose of iodine and rat poison. 
A policeman and emetics saved his life. 
“I don’t want to be a mollycoddle,” ex- 
plained Frederick to his father, whose 
second wife had been making Frederick do 
her housework. 


*Denatured alcohol is made by adding to 
grain alcohol some substance which renders it 
unfit to drink. The denaturent is not always a 
poison (Time, Nov. 26, Letters). 
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The clock’s all wrong 


and you’re all wrong 
r77 so Sweeney says 


His time card showed he was late . . and then the 
whistle blew, proving he was really on time. 


Bap blood between the shop and the office is bad business. Straighten- 
ing out arguments with the payroll department takes up a lot of time. 
Production costs mount up when employees are not trying to do their 
best. Don’t let an inaccurate clock come between you and your men and 
cut into your profits. 

To keep an old-fashioned type of time clock accurate is almost impos- 
sible—no matter how much attention is given it. Achange in temperature, 
a bit of dust, or constant vibration is enough to throw off its complicated 
clock mechanism. 


For Small or Large Installations 


But a Stromberg Time Recorder has no clock mechanism at all. It runs 
by electricity and day after day gives accurate time with no winding — no 
regulation—practically no attention of any kind. Stromberg Time Re- 
corders are trouble free—fool proof—tamper proof. 

You can have any of the following Stromberg devices as single units 
or any number combined in a Stromberg Time System: In-and-Out 


Recorders, Job Time Recorders, Automatic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, 


and Program Instruments for automatically controlling the work signals 
—all will be in perfect unison. In addition to the Stromberg long estab- 
lished method of master clock control, these same devices are now fur- 
nished Telechron operated. 

Time is valuable . . . don’t waste it. Get the facts. A booklet,‘ _—— 
Saving Time,” has been prepared for you. Send for your copy. Just tear 
out the coupon and mail it. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Time Recorders, and Everything for Recording, Signalling, 
Measuring and Observing Time 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 227 West Erie St., Chicago, III. 
Send me your book, “ Money Saving Time.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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MUSIC 


Metropolitan Finale 

In the chronicles of the Congregation 
of the Apostles in Parma there is to be 
found a story of one Gherardino Segarello, 
a young Parman of the 13th Century who, 
when refused admission to the Order of 
Lower Friars, put on sandals and tunic in 
imitation, sold his possessions, lived riot- 
ously and ended as a prison inmate. 

Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo is a weaver 
who turns religious fanatic and gives all 
his goods to the poor. From things of the 
flesh he abstains rigidly, but first he in- 
dulges himself with Mariola, a beautiful 
village girl, then curses and forsakes her 
because she sees no sin in the love she 
has for him. Nine years later Gherardo 
comes back to Parma a saint. A mother in 
the crowd begs him to lay healing hands 
on her child. He rebukes her for bearing 
one. Mariola, ragged, disheveled, tells him 
of his own son who has died of starvation. 








The stern Gherardo turns weakling, would 
flee with her. But she pleads with him for 
the people of Parma who are oppressed by 
Church and State. 

Heretics lived short lives in the 13th 
Century. Gherardo is arrested. He must 
recant his teachings or Mariola will be 
killed. He is led into the public square. 
He has betrayed the people once, twice, 
but the third time he shouts loudly for the 
truth. Mariola is stabbed in the crowd. 
For him there is death at the stake. 

Tenor Edward Johnson sang the role 
of Gherardo at the Metropolitan, Soprano 
Maria Mueller was Mariola and both met 
their obligations conscientiously. But 
more dynamic personalities were needed 
to raise their scenes from dulldom. Per- 
haps it was the skilled workmanship of the 
score which persuaded one critic to pro- 
nounce it the finest new work to be staged 
at the Metropolitan since L’Amore dei 
Tre Ré. Other critics found it sterile. 


With the season almost over, the Metro- 


politan prepared for its annual spring tour. 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you have forgotten 


your speech and lost your notes... 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 





© P. Lorillard Co,, Est. 1760 


Baltimore is first on the itinerary, then 
Washington, Atlanta, Cleveland, Roches- 
ter. Among the leading singers who will 
not be heard pn tour are Maria Jeritza 
(now in Vienna), Giovanni Martinelli 
(now in Rome), Feodor Chaliapin (soon 
to sail). Neither does Impresario Gatti- 
Casazza take to the road. Overlord will 
be his able assistant, Edward Ziegler. 
Gatti, staying in Manhattan, announced 
next season’s plans. Seven novelties and 
revivals will be included in the Metro- 
politan fare during 1929-30. Revivals: 
The Girl of the Golden West, a Puccini- 
Belasco opus not heard in Manhattan for 
I5 years, with Maria Jeritza as the 
heroine; Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, fa- 
vorite Caruso opera last heard nine years 
ago; Charpentier’s Louise of Geraldine 
Farrar fame, last heard eight years ago. 
The American premiére of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Sadko will be among the novelties. 
Others: Beethoven’s Fidelio, Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, Verdi’s Luisa Miller. 
—_—o— 


Cow-Towner 


The art of Mary Garden and her service 
to French opera in the U. S. are commonly 
accounted “great.” Yet when the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company stopped on its tour 
last week in the cow-town of Amarillo, 
Tex., and when Mary Garden sang her 
famed impersonation of Thdis, Editor 
Gene Howe of the local Globe-News, cow- 
towner but no kow-tower, summed up his 
criticism with: “Mary Garden is so old 
that she actually tottered.”” Amarillo’s 
music lovers were incensed. They apolo- 
gized to Diva Garden and talked about 
boycotting Editor Howe. She dismissed it 
all as “so silly—only tell him that when 
he’s tottering I'll still be singing.” 

Editor Gene Howe, son of oldtime Edi- 
tor Ed Howe of the Atchison, Kan., Globe, 
is the young man who obtained national 
publicity last year by accusing Col. Lind- 
bergh of being “swell headed” when he 
passed over Amarillo without stopping 
(Time, June 11). 


o— 





Belgian Band 

Under the patronage of His Majesty 
King Albert and His Highness Prince Al- 
bert de Ligne, Belgian Ambassador to the 
U. S., there arrived last week in Man- 
hattan the Symphonic Band of the Royal 
Belgian Guards, for a three months’ tour 
of the U. S. 

Old as Belgian Independence is the 
famed Regiment des Guides, and old as 
the Regiment des Guides is the Royal 
Belgian Band which was organized to 
make its music. During the War the Band, 
too, served as a fighting unit, won high 
distinction for bravery. 

Royal was the welcome extended to 
Royal Belgians last week in Manhattan. 
Prince Albert de Ligne and his Ambassa- 
dorial staff met them at the pier, took 
them to City Hall where Mayor James J. 
Walker had grateful remarks ready for 
all Belgium. Royally did it respond at its 
concert for the benefit of the Reconstruc- 
tion Hospital, playing symphonic music 
according to the arrangements of Leader 
Arthur Prevost with skill and spirit well 
calculated to rival the bands of John Philip 
Sousa and the U. S. Marines, or even 
the historic German Band which attended 
Chicago’s World’s Fair in 1893. 
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Only the World’s greatest Tire- 
Building Experience could create 
THE JOHN BOYD DUNLOP 





Win other immortals, the name of 
Dunlop is engraved in stone on the 
Ford museum at Dearborn... atrib- 
ute to the man who founded the 
pneumatic tire industry. 


HE JOHN BOYD DUNLOP 


....a tire worthy of the name of John Boyd 
Dunlop, who founded the pneumatic tire indus- 
try 40 years ago. 
. a tire worthy of a lustrous place among 
the other Dunlop achievements, such as 
Founpers of the pneumatic tire industry. 
First to develop the straight-side tire. 
First to own its own rubber plantations. 


First to spin its ownentire requirements of 
cord fabric. 


First to develop the cleated tire for mud 
and wet roads. 


First to guarantee tires witha Surety Bond. 


é i e “HONORING THE 
is a super-tire. Atire worthy ,wypustry's 


of America’s finest cars! 





The John Boyd Dunlop meets all 
the emergency demands of high- 
pressure four-wheel brakes. It 
withstands 70-80-90 mile an hour 
speeds . . . insures trouble-free mile- 
age under the most extreme condi- 


. tions. 
FOUNDER 


Even the grind of 24-hour test car 
driving (600 to 700 miles per day on heavy high- 
powered cars) finds this Dunlop Super-Tire deliv- 
ering uninterrupted service. 

Only the world’s greatest tire-building experience 
could create such a tire. And only an actual trial 
can prove to you all its superiorities. 


Put the John Boyd Dunlop on your car. Only 
then will you realize the importance of this new- 
est Dunlop contribution to tire progress. 


DUNLOP 


FOUNDERS OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE INDUSTRY 
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The Multigraph 
produces a 110- 
page catalog, as 
well as letters, 
circulars, and 
other material for 
the Bottlers’ Sup- 
ply Company. 


inance your 


advertising with Multigraph 


SAVINGS . . . « Here’s how the 
Bottlers’ Supply Company does it . . 


bit of 


our printing— yes, 99% of it 


“Practically every 
—is done in our office at a 
tremendous saving. If it were 
not for economies Multi- 
graph effects in our business, 
we could not possibly carry 
out our present advertising 
program... 

‘Our business for the first 
six months of this year has 
shown a tremendous in- 
crease ... traceable directly 
to one source ... direct mail 
advertising produced on our 


°° 


Multigraph ... 





THE MULT: 


These paragraphsare from 
a letter signed by Ray F. 
Beerend, president of the 
Bottlers’ Supply Company, 
of Milwaukee. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 
1834 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


Let us tell you how the Multigraph can 
serve your business as it serves the 
Bottlers’ Supply Company. 
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Potter Poor 

For most people pottery is too familiar 
an accessory to life to have much impor- 
—_ plates, saucers, cups, flower 














PoTTER Poor 


He fires only once. 


| pots, vases are so necessary they are com- 


monplace, manufactured and bought by 
the million. Normal purchasers exercise 
a natural regard for what is pleasing in 
pottery, but to select pottery as the dis- 
tinctive work of a gifted individual would 
seem precious to most people. 

Yet every great civilization has brought 
its pottery to an artistic level commen- 
surate with its painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. The Grecian urn, hymned by 
Poet Keats has become symbolic of rare 
beauty. Wedgewood is a name _ which 


| added lustre to the reign of George III. 


In rural Rockland County, N. Y., lives 
Potter Henry Varnum Poor who works 


| with the diligence of a Greek, who never 
| duplicates, who sells every piece he pro- 


duces to pottery cognoscenti at prices 
often mounting into three figures. In U. S. 
ceramics, he is at the top. Last week his 
work was on exhibition at both the Mont- 
ross and American Designers galleries in 
Manhattan. 

Potter Poor’s method is Persian and 
difficult. Known today as “under-glaze 
decoration,” his method involves metallic 
oxide colors which must fuse with a glaze 
fully to reveal their tones. Most pottery 
methods involve repeated firings, which 
allow plenty of time for the potter to 
decorate and re-decorate if he is not 
satisfied. Not so with the oldtime Per- 
sians, and Potter Poor. He must do his 
decorating swiftly and surely, and only 
once, for the glaze must quickly follow 
and the piece be fired without delay. 

Potter Poor justifies his exacting 
process by showing that it necessitates 
brisk, simple design—‘‘the subordination 
of technique”—and produces “depth and 
brilliance of color.” The resulting orna- 
ments—leaves, flowers, nude figures, ab- 
stract patterns—are so sketchy that the 
temptation is to call them naive. They are 
the simplification of form to only the 
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TIME 


(peneral Electric presents 


the first 
All-steel 


Retrigerator 


A new small-family 
model at the very 


low price of 


"215 





Te chapter has been added to the achievements 
of the engineers and scientists of the General Electric 
Research Laboratories. The same group of men who, after 
fifteen years of painstaking endeavor, perfected the her- 
metically sealed mechanism of the General Electric Refrig- 
erator, have now designed and built the first all-steel re- 
frigerator cabinet. This marks the greatest improvement 
made during thirty years, in 
the design and construction 


of household cabinets. 


NEW DESIGN—MADE IN 
A NEW WAY... General 
Electric has made a large in- 
vestment in new machinery. 
Giant presses had to be de- 
signed and built to cut the 
steel, bend it into shape and 
weld together the folded 
forms. But it has achieved 
its purpose. Its aim was, by 


All steel, with electrically welded joints. 
Heavy hardware, bolted into the steel. 
Black faced door edges, self-closing 
latch, gliders to protect linoleum, and 
many other unique features. 


mass production, to build the 








best refrigerator ever produced and offer it to the small 


families of America at a price easily within their reach— 


$215 at the factory. 
$215—WITH CONVENIENTLY SPACED PAYMENTS 


... The newall-steel General Electric makes safe refrigera- 
tion possible for every home. Only a small down payment 
is required. The balance can conveniently be paid over 


a period of time. 


FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING MARCH 22...The only way 
to appreciate the durability and the beauty of this refrigera- 
tor is to see it. You will then readily understand why 
General Electric announces it so proudly and why it has 
been called “the refrigerator of the future.”” On display by 
dealers everywhere on and after Friday, March 22nd. Be 
sure to be among the first to see it. Write for a descriptive 
booklet to Section H-4 Electric Refrigeration Department of 
General Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF 


THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 2 
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in the Byrd-Antarctic 
Power & Light Company? 


Te company has the exclusive franchise for the town of Little America, 

Great Ice Barrier, Antarctica. The town has forty-two inhabitants, five 
houses, airplane hangars, and a wireless station that calls New York as 
nonchalantly as you call the grocer. 

Every house in Little America takes current from the Company. Com- 
mander Byrd and his aides study their maps under electric lights as bright 
as those in your own home. And electricity sparks the words across 10,000 
miles of ether when Russell Owen sends his daily dispatches to the news- 
papers at Great America. 

Two small Kohler Electric Plants supply all the current for Little 
America. We recommend this stock, when, as, and if issued, for we know 


the dependability of Kohler Electricity. 

“City electricity” anywhere 
Five Kohler plants in all are serving the Byrd Expedition’s base and 
supply ships—convincing proof of the reliability that these machines have 
demonstrated to those who know good electrical equipment. 

You will find Kohler Electric plants everywhere, smoothly delivering 
city-standard 110-volt current, automatically, without storage batteries. 
They light country estates, clubs, yachts. They prevent panic in city theatres 
and hospitals. They floodlight engineering projects. The coupon will bring 


information about models for every purpose. 


GO) a Fo) oe 6 O) ee en 





Founded E | t ° Pp | t 4 Shipping Point 

1873 e by ri Cc a nh NS) Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T 4-1 -29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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essential contours, graceful and _ spon- 
taneous. They are not precise and intri- 
cate geometry. 

His color range is limited and there are 
no circus tints. But often, with deep 
browns and blues, cream, dull reds and 
yellows, the tones seem caused by years 
of exposure to the decorative whims of 
nature rather than by a deliberate, con- 
scious process. 

It is this earthy naturalism of Potter 
Poor’s work, timeless and styleless as so 
many lustrous beach pebbles, which con- 
stitutes its solid, enduring value and which 
has quietly made its creator his reputa- 
tion. Acceptance by the Metropolitan 
Museum, profuse with classic pottery, has 
dignified a career as unceremonious and 
sincere as that of a medieval illuminator. 

Henry Varnum Poor is a snub-nosed 
husky, dark from the sun. He was born 
in Kansas in 1888, attended Stanford Uni- 
versity, studied painting at the Slade 
School and with Walter Sickert in London, 
and at the Julian Academy in Paris. After 
painting for several years, he found him- 
self distressed by “the devitalizing isola- 
tion of the studio.” Believing that modern 
art naturally tends to enhance utilitarian 
objects, Painter Poor became Potter Poor. 
He has now thoroughly infused his art 
with mundane strength. From shaping 
delicate urns and saucers, he turns cheer- 
fully to designing a series of mosaic tiles 
for the Byzantine ceiling of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank in Manhattan, or a 
bathroom of mellow tiles for modern 
ablutions. 

Near “Crow House,” Potter Poor’s rude 
and congenial work-shop home, is a purl- 
ing stream which he has dammed to pro- 
vide water power for his ceramics 
apparatus. In the building are his kilns 
and potter’s wheels. Much of “Crow 
House” was built by its owner. Even the 
door knobs are of Poor pottery. The Poor 
hobby: sailing boats. 

aa Site Aa 
Notes 

Goodhue. Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue, famed U. S. architect and black-and- 
white draughtsman, died in 1924. He was 
55, in the noon of his genius. His most 
striking work is the massive Nebraska 
State Capitol, with its tall domed tower 
and carved prairie legends. His most 
startling deed was the placing of a dollar 
sign in stone above the bridal door of 
fashionable St. Thomas’s Church in Man- 
hattan. Last week, in Manhattan’s Chapel 
of the Intercession, which he also designed, 
Architect Goodhue’s memorial tomb was 
dedicated. Art Critic Royal Cortissoz of 
Manhattan and Architect Milton Bennett 
Medary of Philadelphia spoke. Musicians 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony played. 

Silenus. In Athenian drama, Pappo- 
silenus (Daddy Silenus) was the father of 
many Silenuses. In Greek mythology the 
handsome Hermes begat a single Silenus. 
This paunchy roisterer was the tutor of 
Dionysus. Together they cultivated bees 
and vines, sampled the wines. Peter Paul 
Rubens painted Der Trunkene Silen (The 
Drunken Silenus) reeling over a woman 
and her babes, supported by a satyr and 
a blackamoor, followed by a panther. 
This picture, long owned by the late Prince 
John of Lichtenstein, was sold, last week, 
for $30,000 to Mark Lindebaum, Viennese 
engineer and oil tycoon. 
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aeua._ *V’Il cut those 


Newspaper cartoonists for a decade 
have clothed the college undergraduate in 
raccoon-skin coat, baggy trousers, battered 
and blighted felt hat. Such were the sacer- 
dotal vestments of the initiate “collegian.” 
But last week, Princeton’s witty and 
learned Dean Christian Gauss hailed the 
passing of the coonskin. Said he: “Under- 
graduates who wear coonskin coats now 
are not nearly so jaunty about it as they 
used to be; they are quite properly a little 
shamefaced. Their Eskimoish enduements 
are relics of the past age of ‘collegiatism.’ 
Students now wear them for lack of polo 
coats or Chesterfields.”’* 

Since “collegiate” and its derivatives 
seemed to need a definition, Dean Gauss 
ventured: “To me it [collegiate] means 
nonsense, fiddle-faddle, bumptious social 
immaturity complicated sometimes but 
not always by acute class consciousness.” 


= aan 
“A Worthy Project” 

“We wish to send our new booklet to 
a select list of girls. . . . You likely know 


of some such girls in your town or else- 
where, and can send their names and ad- 





dresses to me for this purpose (confiden- | 


tially, if you prefer not to be quoted). 
We shall appreciate the courtesy and re- 
ciprocate with the usual honorarium of 
$25 for each girl you list who may attend 


Glen Eden through this information; or , 


$50 if the attendance be consummated 
with the help of your personal influence. 


Our school and myself being perhaps un- | 
known to you, may I suggest reference to | 


Who’s Who in America and to Sargent’s 
Directory of American Private Schools? 


” 


(rubber-stamped ) M. TowNsenD” 

So ran a letter received lately by many 
a minister in the East. One minister, an 
Episcopalian, at once sat down and wrote 
indignantly to The Churchman (liberal 
weekly): ‘This sort of thing is an insult 
to the ministry.” Editorialized The 
Churchman: “We agree.” 

Sargent’s Directory of American Schools 
says that Glen Eden, “‘is a finishing school 
offering a wide range of electives with 


special facilities in music, art, domestic 
science, expression, dramatics, physical 
culture and athletics.” 

Who’s Who reveals that Dr. Frederic 
Martin Townsend, Glen Eden’s founder- 


director, was graduated by the University 


of Michigan and the College of St. Francis | 


Xavier, Manhattan. For a time he was 
director of the National Park Seminary 
in Forest Glen, Md., near Washington. 
Perhaps that is why he affixed a “Glen” to 
the Poughkeepsie “Eden” which he 
founded in 1a10 and moved to Stamford, 
Conn. in 1919. Before he founded Glen 
Eden he conducted parties of summer 
tourists to Europe. His excuse for cir- 
cularizing ministers to drum up a clientele 
was that Glen Eden is to be a “Church 
boarding school,” a “worthy project” for 
_— he desired “a discriminating pub- 
icity.” 


*Velvet-collared black or dark blue coats. 








Satd the Loutsville Drying Engineer 


“Why, that seems incredible,” the manufacturer replied. “It’s hard enough 
for me to get along with seven men in my drying department as it is. 


“That may be true,” said the L.D.E., 
automatic from feed to discharge. 
attendant.” 


“but you see a Louisville Dryer is 
Consequently it requires only a single 


“Splendid!” exclaimed the manufacturer. 
fast as the dryer I now use?” 


“As fast?” echoed the L.D.E. “I think I can safely say that it will handle 
50% more material without increasing your fuel expense in the least.’ 


“But will it produce material as 


“Tm sold,” the manufacturer announced, ‘ 
that you are able to live up to your promises. 


“Well,” the L.D.E. replied, “I represent a company that has specialized in 
building dryers for forty years. To date we have served more than a thousand 
manufacturers among fifty different industries. 


‘provided you can convince me 
What assurance have |?” 


““Furthermore,” he continued, “I am a trained drying engineer myself and 
have behind me the engineering ability of my company. ‘Therefore I’m not 


guessing. However, if you wish we shall be 
5 Ways 


glad to guarantee in writing the results which 
I have promised.” 
to cut drying costs 
The first way is to permit 


Louisville Drying Engineers 


As a consequence of that conversation another 
manufacturer joined the ranks of those who 
are saving money with Louisville Dryers. If 
you use any kind of drying process in your 
plant, a similar conversation might result in 
like economies for you. It costs nothing to 
consult a Louisville Drying Engineer, either by 
mail or in person, so why not find out if your 
present process is as efiicient as you think. 


LOUISVILLE 


to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will.... 


2 Cut fuel expense from one- 


third to one-half in many 


cases. 


Deliver dried material con- 
tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 


D COMP. HINERY Cut the number of attend- 
e ants needed to one in most 
Incorporated instances. 


Reduce the amount of floor 
space requiredasmuch as 80%. 


475 Baxter Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Social Education 

A new departure in adult education was 
undertaken last week in Manhattan by 14 
Junior Leaguers and the Parents League of 











Junior LEAGUER TRUESDALE 


“Will you arrive punctually at the 
hour set?” 


New York City. Social education with a 
big “S” was the subject. 

The movement began with a question- 
naire which was sent to 3,000 social eligi- 
bles, male and female, mostly of the debu- 
tante and young-bond-salesman age. Some 
of the questions were: 

Are you in favor of having dinners on 
time? Will you arrive punctually at the 
hour set? Will you get to dances on time? 
If you accept a dinner invitation will you 
really attend? 

The ‘Junior League leader of the social 
educators is Miss Marka (Margaret 
Louise) Truesdale of Manhattan. She has 
tired of eating meals grown cold by wait- 
ing for a tardy guest. And she sympathizes 
with young businessmen who go to parties 
and have to be at their offices the morning 
after. Said she: “Things have gone so far 
that it’s not pleasant. We’re not enjoying 
it. The young men are not enjoying it, 
and certainly the hostesses aren’t enjoying 
it. Being late came into fashion but it’s 
getting so that everybody comes later and 
later. As things are now you're invited to 
an 8 o'clock dinner and sometimes it’s 10 
o'clock before you sit down. Then there 
is a pause before you go to dance. It’s 
why the young business men don’t come 
to deb parties. They want to and we want 
them, but they can’t come because they 
have to get up for work the next day.” 

—©>— 


Lejeune to V. M. I. 


The Board of Visitors of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute was deeply troubled. Gen. 
William: Horner Cocke (Virginia National 
Guard) had resigned as V. M. I. superin- 
tendent. Soldier-Educators were hard to 
find. Last week a committee of the Board 
of Visitors called upon Maj. Gen. John 
Archer Lejeune, lately relieved as Com- 
mandant of the U. S. Marine Corps 
(Time, Feb. 18) and asked if he would 
accept the superintendency if it were 
officially tendered. He indicated he would. 





RELIGION 





5c Mite 

Any U. S. churchgoer who put ro¢ into 
the collection plate each and every Sunday 
of last year may warm his piety at the 
comforting thought that he was twice as 
generous as the average  churchgoer. 
Authority for the fact that 5¢ is the aver- 
age contribution, is the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, which 
published figures last week. The most 
generous State: New Jersey, 12.2¢ per 
churchgoer per Sunday. Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Washington and eleven other 
States averaged less than 5¢. 
>— 


Gold Coast to Blue Grass 


All Kentucky is divided into two Epis- 
copalian dioceses. Over Louisville’s pre- 
sides Bishop Charles Edward Woodcock. 
The bishop of the hill-country diocese of 
Lexington, who recently resigned, is gentle 
soft-spoken Lewis William Burton. 

Lexington stands 950 feet above sea 
level in the Blue Grass country, famed for 
Bourbon whiskey, tobacco, horses, stock 
farms (Elmendorf, Ashland). Near Lex- 
ington was born Abraham Lincoln. And 
once in Lexington a statue of Native 
Henry Clay was decapitated by a prankish 
thunderbolt. 

Episcopal duties in Lexington do not 
consist merely of preaching in the great 
Cathedral on Church Street. The Bishop 
must visit the poor up in the hills. He 
must ride on senescent irresponsible trains. 
Sometimes he rides on a mule. 

This year Bishop Burton will be 77. 
For more than 30 years he has toiled with 
his scant and scattered 5,000 parishioners. 
But this year he will rest. His successor, 
who will be consecrated bishop of the 
diocese on May 15, is Dr. Henry Pryor 
Almon Abbott of St. Chrysostom’s Church, 
Chicago. 

St. Chrysostom’s stands at No. 1424 
North Dearborn Parkway, on the edge of 
Chicago’s “Gold Coast.” Originally it was 
a small vine-covered church. Now it 
looms, magnificently Gothic, splendid rival 
of St. James, Chicago’s other great Epis- 
copalian church. 

For nearly 20 years Dr. Norman Hutton 
was St. Chrysostom’s rector. He was famed 
for his scholarly, dignified manner. His 
tact quelled brewing intra-mural quarrels. 
His persuasiveness brought much money 
to the church which he remodeled and en- 
larged. Last September, however, he re- 
signed and Dr. Abbott succeeded him. 

Rector Abbott’s manner is dynamic. 
Like his brother, Headmaster Mather 
Almon Abbott of Lawrenceville, he in- 
clines towards brusque action. Where Dr. 
Hutton had been mild and diffident, Rec- 
tor Abbott seemed vigorously urgent, 
especially when his church needed money. 

Dr. Abbott’s salary as St. Chrysostom’s 
rector was $20,000. His salary as Lexing- 
ton’s bishop will be $5,000. But he did 
not hesitate when he was offered the op- 
portunity to move from the Gold Coast 
to the Blue Grass. 

Last week, Chicago’s Bishop Charles 
Palmerston Anderson and Lexington’s Rec- 
tor Charles Stewart Hale joined in prais- 
ing him for a renunciatory act. But Dr. 





Abbott was content to say merely, “It 
will bring me into contact with all sorts 
of people; the rich and fashionable, the 
poor and mountaineers.” He _ intends 








KENTUCKY’S NEW ABBOTT 


“Enjoy fools uproariously!” 


traveling through his diocese by automo- 
bile. 

Pressed by a newsman to declare his 
pet aversion, he said, “Fools, perhaps. 
Scripture tells us ‘Suffer fools gladly,’ but 
Chesterton goes Scripture one better with 
‘Enjoy fools uproariously.’”’ His favorite 
novelist is Warwick Deeping, his favorite 
novel Sorrell and Son. 

catia ties 


1899th Easter 


Theologians have decided that it hap- 
pened on a Friday, April 7, 1899 years ago. 
At 3 o’clock the women and gamins who 
had climbed the hill, and the casual Roman 
soldiers who had gambled for the clothes, 
heard the words, ‘‘Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” So brave, so peace- 
ful was the death that even the Romans 
were troubled. Clouds gathered and there 
was an earthquake... . 

It was a humane custom to break the 
legs of the crucified to speed Death. But 
Christ died on the cross. Nevertheless, 
nervously, impulsively, a Roman soldier 
pierced the body with his spear. Joseph 
the Arimathaean asked for the body and 
buried it in a tomb he had intended for 
himself, where no man had ever lain. 

Three women went to the tomb on the 
first Easter Sunday. They were Mary 
Magdalene, Mary, sister of the Virgin 
and mother of the cousins of Christ, 
James and Joses, and Salome.* When they 
arrived the tomb was open. Mary, mother 
of James, saw an angel and Mary Mag- 
dalene saw two angels and saw and heard 
her Lord. The last miracle had not failed. 
The Pharisees soon heard the news they 
had feared: Christos kai apethane kai 
anesteh—Christ both died and rose... . 





*Probably the wife of Zebedee, mother of the 
apostles John and James (not the author of the 
Epistle). Not to be confused with Salome, 
daughter of Herodias, who danced for Tetrarch 
Herod and asked for the head of John the 
Baptist. But Dancer Salome could have wit- 
nessed the resurrection, since her famed dance 
took place only 13 months before it. 
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Timorous Christians had best not probe 
too deeply into Christian ritual. The 
flames of Christian candles may blend 
weirdly with druid fires. Behind a pure- 
throated Christian anthem may pipe the 
skirling music of an impish Pan. Mithras, 
the Persian sun god and onetime idol of 
the Roman army, was born on Dec. 25. 
The Easter egg was symbolic before the 
Christian Easter, symbolic of fertility. 

Easter to the American Indians is the 
feast of the renascence of Nature. March 
is the time-when-the-green-lizards-come- 
out. Indians used to dance an eagle dance, 
splendid and feathered, imitating an 
eagle’s swirling, pointing to the six points 
of the Indian compass (north, south, east, 
west, above, below), praying to Nature to 
yield tobacco and corn. 

Different only in images and ritual are 
the Easters of today—in Rome, where the 
Pope washes the feet of twelve bishops; 
in Russia, whete Christ is supposed to 


walk through the land disguised as a beg- 
gar; in the Philippines, where there are 
gorgeous parades and cock-fights; in 
Chester and Suffolk (England), where they 
play ball and dance to music; on Fifth 
Avenue, Main Street and in Stubbs Cor- 
ners, where new clothes, pleased smiles and 
excited conversation are the Easter ritual 
of people who do not go to church. 


—— 





Humor 


“Most of the great leaders and reform- 
ers who left an impress upon their own 
and subsequent generations were not noted 
for their sense of humor. Moses, Ma- 
homet and Jesus . . . are outstanding ex- 
amples. The great figures in public life 
today are, on the whole, very serious- 
minded men.” 

So declared Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
sermonizing last week in Temple B’nai 
Jesurun, Manhattan. 











HE radiant beauty of youth is 

the reflection of inner cleanli- 
ness. Diet specialists at Battle Creek 
have demonstrated for 50 years the 
wonderful benefits of a wholesome 
intestinal tract. To this end they 
have prepared many special foods 
and dietary accessories. Roughage 
that rouses the lazy colon. Oil 
that soothes and lubricates. A 
new seed that has both of these 
properties. 

But best of all for this purpose, 
is Lacto-Dextrin. It isa remarkable 
colon food that changes ‘‘the in- 
testinal flora.”” That is, it drives 
the destructive, disease-producing 
germs out of the intestines. Thus 
reaching the very source of head- 
“2h 


SAVITA— Yeast extract rivaling finest meat flavor, PROTOSE—Vege- 
table meat rich as choicest beef. MALTED NUTS—Delicious food drink 
teeming with bealth. FIG BRAN—A dainty cereal of bran and luscious figs. 
**Z0"—Toothsome vitamin cereal everyone enjoys. VITA WHEAT— 
Appetizing all-wheat 6 minute porridge. BRAN BISCUIT—Crisp, tasty, 
wholesome bran crackers. LAXA— Crunchy biscuits of bran and agar. 
LACTO-DEXTRIN—Refreshing anti-toxic colon food. PSYLLA~—Seeds 
that sweepthrough intestine. PARAMELS—Creamy carame|s of mineral oil. 


BATTLE CREE 
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Hot 
Lacto- Dextrin 
Mix Lacto-Dextrin 
with hot water. 
Drink like hot lemon- 
ade. Refreshing. 
Featured this month 
at all Health Food 


Centers. 


aches, lassitude, nervousness, coli- 
tis and kindred complaints. 

At the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and other institutions, 
Lacto-Dextrin is used with out- 
standing success. 

Together with the other health 


Dextrin is sold by your Health Food 
Center—usually the leading grocer. 


K foods in the Battle Creek line, Lacto- 


Free Diet Service 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff 
1 of graduate dictitians to advise 


you on any diet problem. If you 
will write to Ida Jean Kain, our 
chief dietitian, she will send you 
suggestions for your particuiar 


diet. “Healthful Living,” a 
most interesting and helpful book written by a 
leading nutrition expert, will be sent free if you 
write your name and address on the margin of 
this adand send it tous. Itdescribes with recipes 
many of the foods used in the Battle Creek Diet 
System. THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., 


Department 154, Sattle Creek, Mich. 
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Tar Poisoning 


A gob of road tar is a morsel which 
children like to chew. Tar contains dirt, 
of course, and poisons with terrific names 
like creosote, benzene, cyclohexane, an- 
thracene, dianthracene, toluene, pyridine, 
amylene, methyl cyanide, carbon bisul- 
phide. Tar-chewing children should be 
warned by the disaster which overtook a 
man tarring an Ohio road. As a case of 
industrial toxicology, the American Medi- 
cal Association considered it important 
enough to publish in its Journal. 

While the Ohio road mender had his 
back turned to his wagon of hot tar, 
scamps dumped the tar onto the road. 
Stifling fumes arose. The man ran to his 
wagon, into the noxious gases. Within a 
minute he fell into convulsions. A little 
while later he was bleeding from the 
mouth. Now, three years after, he is kept 
in a hospital. He cannot walk. He can- 
not feel. He writes inane and morbid 
poetry. He shouts out hymns for his own 
amusement. His wits are loose. 


——_ 


Radium Poisoning 

In a hurry to learn what damage radium 
had done, one William W. Cardow, Water- 
bury, Conn., motor mechanic, had an au- 
topsy performed on his wife a few hours 
after her death last week. Dr. Frederic 
Flinn, Columbia University radium poi- 
soning specialist, was summoned by 
telegraph and he, with a Waterbury pa- 
thologist and dentist, took the body apart. 
They found that its jawbones were de- 
cayed, also parts of the skull, a bone in 
the right thigh, and four teeth. The heart 
and lungs were sound, but other internal 
organs yellow with rot. 

The death of Mrs. Cardow, onetime dial 
painter for the Waterbury Clock Co., like 
the deaths and protracted illnesses ot 
U. S. Radium Corp. scientists and minor 
employes (Time, June 4, Noy. 26) is a 
social penalty for the public’s demand to 
have night-luminous’ watches, clocks, 
gadgets. 


Blood 


Bad enough it was, thought Mrs. Irene 
Smith, Livingston, N. J., mother of seven, 
to be divorced for adultery. But when 
her onetime husband, a Milburn, N. J., 
policeman, refused to support her youngest 
child because he believed the divorce co- 
respondent, one August Schildknecht, was 
its father, Mrs. Smith protested. 

She had heard that there were blood 
tests to decide putative paternality. Her 
information was imperfect. There are four 
kinds of human blood, called in medicine 
Groups I, II, III, IV. Only if a child’s 
blood differs from that of both its parents’, 
is it probable that the man is not the 
father, and possible that the woman is not 
the mother. Resemblances cannot be con- 
clusive. 

Nonetheless Mrs. Smith last week cried 
to court for blood tests. They were per- 
mitted, and the two men, the mother and 
the child each gave up a few drops of 
their blood. It was with quite different 
emotions that the adults learned that all 
four individuals had exactly the same type, 
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— f The POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY puts its distin- 
“sn i guishing ideas to work, and relies upon them. They reach the 
Toast. public through periodical advertising, circular advertising, and 
1 be the commendatory advertising of its policyholders. These ideas 
. lodge in the minds of individuals and hold fast. Influenced 
e of favorably by them they become policyholders and are rewarded 
fedi- by the resulting economies. 
rtant " 

These economies follow upon the taking out of one’s insurance 

| his | volitionally, and maintaining it in force; commission dividends 

tar, j are thereby saved each year for the policyholder and are guaran- 
een teed to him in the policy. Personal salesmen are eliminated; the 
Ae : IDEAS do the selling; they are the salesmen. They have proven 
little the efficacy of the Postal’s direct or non-agency method and 

the popularized its policies. 

kept ° P P 
a Professional salesmen recognize the merit of the Postal plan, 
orbid approve it, and become buyers of its policies. Over fifty millions 
own of non-agency insurance now issued are evidence of general 

appreciation. 

) Postal policyholders are not man-handled but mind-handled—the mind 
~oa being their own. More minds ate continually awakened to the reason- 
agen ableness of the non-agency method. More persons are being convinced 
jours day by day. The company opened the door of 1929 showing an excellent 
deric trend in its business. 

pol- 

by Increased Insurance in Force, 
; pa- Increased Assets, Increased Income, 

“ I dR d l 
“ ncrease eserves, Increased Surplus. 
ne in Insurance in Force Totals $56,000,000. 
wren Capital, Reserves and Surplus Over $20,000,000. 

“1 Total Paid to Policyholders in Twenty-three Years, $36,680,941. 
> dial , ' , ‘ : 

like It is a Company of recognized high standing and conspicuous success. It 
a has appealed to many; it will appeal to you. 
ninor 
AB Is Your Life Insurance Quota Filled? 
jocks, Nowhere can the average man invest his money so advantageously as in 

standard life insurance issued by this Company. 

Deal with this most modern Company and avail yourself of its economy. 
Irene A knowledge of its benefits is now very widely spread, gaining for it a na- 
—— tionwide membership. 
when 
i | Its twenty-three years of experience have given more 
ngest than inlooks; they record the results of careful tests put 
e co- 4 into practice in every department of the Company. SU aa OR Bad 5 

was Piss LLif Buildi : They will have a telling effect in future years. Beas sy ete 

9 Wes al Life Building LSA aia Sele G 

— by the Write for information; get the glow of a personal Moe Ne 
blood ompany satisfaction in acting f , self and saving “yy tt) ) Py S 

100 satisfaction in acting for yourself and saving money. « auGe 

Her ' ; : ; 

. four Simply use the Coupon, or write and say, “ Mail me insurance particulars as ; Postal Life Insurance Company, 
cine mentioned in T1mp.”’ Be sure to give 1 sil Fifth Ave., New York 

icine a Without obligating me, please send full 
hild’s 1. Your Full Name; 2. Your occupation; 3. Exact Date of Your Birth, ee ree ee 
ents’, s Name 
‘ the All standard forms of Life and Endowment insurance are issued by this 7 ia , 

5 not Company and the data as to any of them will be gladly furnished. 1 = 

s not 5 

 Con- When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to visit you. We desire ' 
to co-operate with you directly, and have you think out with us your problems, , Occupation 

cried from documentary matter submitted. Because we employ no agents the S < Sieh hate ef tie 
- per- resultant commission savings go to you. It is the only non-agency life insur- 1 
r and ance company in America. 4 Amount 
Ds of 
~~ POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. wm. R Malone, President 


type, 511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd St., New York 
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that the point at issue could have no medi- 
cal proof. 


That there are four different types of 


human blood has another, and far greater 
significance in medicine. For blood trans- 
fusions bloods must not be antagonistic. 
Blood group IV in emergency may be used 
for any transfusion. It has general char- 
acteristics. People of the other three 
groups can furnish their blood only to 
patients of their own type. 

Technique of blood transfusion has 
enabled many an individual to help a sick 
or injured friend. It has also created a 
traffic in blood. Blood brokers organize 
professional donors and supply them to 
hospitals. The friendless patient pays $50 
a pint for blood. Brokers exact 20% of 
that as commission. Manhattan has about 
2,000 donors, half of them professionals, 
half occasionals (impoverished people, 
thrill seekers). One Thomas Kane, deck- 
hand, after giving blood 100 times in 15 
years, “retired” last week. He boasts him- 
self the record holder and now considers 
selling patches of his skin for grafting. 

Another donor, Robert Francis Gar- 
diner, has sold his blood 73 times in nine 
years. Shrewd, he has assembled a gang 
of 300 robust Bowery down-&-outs, dock- 
wallopers, truck drivers and chauffeurs 
whose blood he sells to New York hos- 
pitals. Outdoor workers serve best. 

Such commercial traffic has dangers. It 




















BLOOD-BROKER GARDINER 


73 times in nine years. 


cannot be closely supervised. Many a 
blood seller is diseased, many a one sells 
too often. It takes four to five weeks for 
such to replace their lost blood properly 
to provide for another* transfusion. A 


doctor sometimes needs a donor in a hurry 
and has no time to make thorough blood 
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Every Marlboro full, round and firm. 


Famous wherever fashion gathers. 
Favorites on Fifth Avenue. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC., 511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


tests and counts. He must rely on a seller’s 
word, and many a man who will sell blood 
for a living will tell lies. 

In an attempt to put the commercial 
blood brokers out of business, the New 
York Academy of Medicine, County 
Medical Society and Health Department 
recently gave their joint blessing to an 
Association for the Transfusion of Blood 
in Aid of Suffering. This organization is 
semi-commercial, quasi eleemosynary. It 
charges the standard $50 a pint for blood, 
gives its selected sellers $45, keeps $5 for 
commission, It is under reliable medical 
control. 
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Centenary 


One hundred years ago an Oxford stu- 
dent wrote to a friend at Cambridge 
suggesting a boat race between the two 
universities. Came the answer: “Your im- 
pudence is unparalleled. The sufficiently 
candid manner in which you talk of ‘last- 
ing us out’ (!!!) amuses me so much that 
I am ready to die of laughing. . . .” So 
the first Oxford-Cambridge race was 
arranged. 

Last week perhaps a million persons 
lined the Thames from Putney to Mort- 
lake. It was the centenary of the famous 
struggle between the light blue and the 
dark. Forty times had impudent Oxford 
won. Thirty-nine times victory had gone 
to Cambridge. Once, in 1877, the judges 
could name no winner, for the crews fin- 
ished together to the stroke—a dead heat. 

The sun broke through a light fog as 
the rival strokes dipped their blades. There 
was a hush—then cheers. For a moment 
the lighter Oxford crew drew ahead, with 
nervous high strokes. Another hush. Then 
the light blue, settling into regularity, 
caught up and moved on. At Craven 
Steps, marking the mile, Cambridge led 
by three-quarters of a boat-length, strok- 
ing 30 to the minute against Oxford’s 32. 
At Chiswick Church, which marks two 
miles, Stroke Brocklebank had geared his 
men to 29 strokes to the minute and they 
had increased their lead to two lengths. 
On and on—past Duke’s Meadows, Barnes 
Bridge, Mortlake Brewery and finally to 
the finish line the Cantabs sped with steady 
rhythm. They finished seven boat-lengths 
in the lead, rowing the four miles in 19 
min. 24 sec. 

Buoyed by victory the winning eight 
seemed fresh at the finish. Not so the 
losers. Only H. C. Morphett, No. 5, sat 
erect in the shell. His seven were slumped 
in collapse. They were hurried to the 
boathouse. Six revived quickly. The sev- 
enth, P. D. Barr, bow, remained uncon- 
scious for 30 minutes. He had taken his 
place in the shell though ill with influenza. 

The victory was tie sixth straight for 
Cambridge, the ninth in ten races since 
the War. It placed the light blue even with 
the dark. Next year the two will start 
another ceatury of boatracing. 

——— 





Long Shot 


Half a million persons, transported by 
boats, motor cars, trains and airplanes, 
gathered last week around the Aintree 
racing course, shadowed by the murk of 
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Liverpool. They watched 16 horses charge, 
as though in a Cossack attack, at the start 
of the Grand National Steeplechase. 
Horses stumbled. Horses straddled hedges. 
Horses fell into ditches. Ten reached the 
finish line at the end 856 yards. Leading 
them was one the name of which the half- 
million scarcely knew—a 100 to 1 shot, 
owned by a woman, ridden by a former 
sailor—Gregalach II, a chestnut gelding. 

Americans owned eleven of the horses 
which made the first charge. Among them 
was the favorite, Easter Hero, 9 to 1, from 
the stable of John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney. 
Easter Hero carried 175 pounds. Shortly 
after the start he swung gracefully into 
the lead. Over Becher’s Brook, over 
Valentine’s Brook, around the treacherous 
canal turn he swung, taking the leaps with 
daring ease. On and on to what seemed 
to be sure victory. But the turf was 


soggy from two days of rain. The 


field crept closer and closer. At the last 
hedge but one, Easter Hero and Gregalach 
jumped together. When they landed Greg- 
alach was ahead. He kept the lead across 
the final barrier to win by six lengths. Far 
behind staggered Richmond II to finish 
third. 

Meantime U. S. citizens in the stands, 
and there were many, had been straining 
their eyes for the silks of Billy Barton, the 
only U. S.-bred horse in the race. For a 
time he had raced well. Then, at the nine- 
teenth jump—a rail obstacle, a difficult 
hedge and a ditch—he faltered and fell. 
Tommy Cullinan, thrown, jumped up and 
remounted. But Billy Barton was through. 
He fell again and with this fall went a 
small fortune, including a single bet of 
$50,000. 

The winner had not been mentioned 
among the possibilities before the race. He 
is a half-brother of Easter Hero. He cost 
his owner, Mrs. M. A. Gemmell, $25,000. 
This was his first victory for her and 
carried a prize of $65,000. Mrs. Gemmell 
saw little of the race herself. She is small 
and was wedged into the huge crowd so 
tightly she could hardly turn her head. 








Carey, Dempsey & Fugazy 

Things are looking up in the fisticuff 
business. For years it has been unexciting 
largely because it was held in the horny 
hollow of one man’s hand, Tex Rickard’s. 
Others sought to enter the field of pro- 
motion from time to time but failed be- 
cause they could not cope with the 
supreme showmanship of the old master. 
Then Rickard died (Time, Jan. 21). 

Last week William Francis Carey was 
elected to the presidency of Madison 
Square Garden Corp., the position left 
vacant by Rickard. When he announced, 
next day, that he had leased for outdoor 
bouts both the Polo Grounds and the 
Yankee Stadium, New York’s big  base- 
ball parks, it appeared that the monopoly 
built up by Rickard was safe. 

Then came the announcement that Jack 
Dempsey, former heavyweight champion, 
had signed a two-year contract to promote 
boxing bouts with Humbert J. Fugazy. 
Fugazy long had been the most formi- 
dable of Rickard’s rivals. He has never | 
reached the heights, but he has threatened. | 





In signing Dempsey he gained as an asset 
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History is being written 
in the skies . . . the most 
spectacular of all time 
...the dawn of con- 
quest in a new dimen- 
sion... a new world 
... anew existence... 
live it!...and read 
about it in 


The 
Sportsman Pilot 


The Sportsman Pilot is a 
monthly magazine which 
presents aviation from 
the sporting and social 
viewpoint. It is replete 
with illustrations and 
many other interesting 
features. 





USE THIS HANDY BLANK—NOW! 
The Sportsman Pilot 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send The Sportsman Pilot for 
O Single Copy $ .35 
O 1 Year 3.50 
O 2 Years 6.00 
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© Wide World 


PROMOTER CAREY 


From cabbages to cauliflowers. 


the most magnetic personality in the fight 
game today. Dempsey proved as much 
when he rushed into the breach upon 
Rickard’s death and by sheer ballyhoo 
turned the Sharkey-Stribling bout in Flor- 
ida from a certain failure into a financial 
success. The Dempsey-Fugazy firm will 
begin with a lightweight championship 
battlk—Sammy Mandell, the title holder, 
probably against Ray Miller of Chicago— 
to be held in Detroit, June 6. The 
Messrs. Dempsey and Fugazy say they 
will build themselves a coliseum compara- 
ble to Madison Square Garden within a 
year. i 

In William Francis Carey, new head of 
the oldtime Garden, newcomers will find 
no sleeping adversary. He is 50, a bronzed 
six-footer. He was born a farmer’s son 
near Hoosick Falls, N. Y., earned $11 with 
his own cabbage patch while still very 
young and struck out for the West with 
that $11 as his capital. He learned rail- 
road construction in the Colorado camps. 

At 25 he was superintendent of the 
Culebra Cut of the Panama Canal, blasting 
and steamshoveling his way through moun- 
tains. To look old enough for the job he 
grew a beard. When he straightened out 
several miles of the Northern Pacific R. R. 
in Montana he risked the loss of $100,000 
in equipment by discarding the slow mule- 
pack transportation and using scows 
through the swift currents of the Yellow- 
stone River. In 1915 he decided China 
needed railroads, so he went there, got the 
concessions, built the roads. During the 
War he bored a hole through the moun- 
tains of Washington to reach the spruce 
forests and provide building material for 
airplanes. He has just finished a huge dam 
in Vermont. 

At the moment his company is at work 
on a $41,000,000 railroad through the 
Andes mountains for the Bolivian Govern- 
ment. He also has signed an agreement to 
make the largest airport in the world on 
the Jersey meadows opposite New York. 
He has always been interested in sports 
but was drawn into the fight game by 
Rickard, who picked him as the man to 
build the new Madison Square Garden 
when the old one had to be abandoned. 
He is a millionaire. If he can promote 
fights the way the late Rickard could, he 
will be a millionaire again. 


THE PRESS 


Etaoin Shrdlu 

Newspaper readers occasionally en- 
counter in the day’s news the following 
cryptogram: “etaoin shrdlu etaoin shrdlu 
etaoin shrdlu.” It is obviously some sort 
of typographical error, but what must have 
puzzled many an alert layman is the 
regularity of the error’s spelling. It always, 
somehow, turns into “etaoin shrdlu.” 

Last week, noticing. that the Literary 
Digest had reprinted an “etaoin shrdlu” 
line, apparently as a joke but without 
bothering to explain the mystery to its 
readers, the ever-practical New York 
World explained editorially for laymen 
what every newsman knows. 

When a linotype operator makes an 
error he has to complete that line oi type 
before he can make a new line. The easiest 
thing for him to do is to run his fingers 
down the first two vertical rows of his 
keyboard. The result is the emergence of 
a line containing “etaoin shrdlu.” And 
when the operator forgets to pluck the 
faulty line from the mould, “etaoin shrdlu” 
gets into print. So often has “etaoin 
shrdlu” appeared with a “Mr.” prefixed, 
that Mr. Etaoin Shrdlu has really become 
a famed press personage. He has a relative 
who dwells on his right hand in the third 
vertical row on a linotype machine, young 
Mr. Cmiwyp. The family is completed by 
boyish Vbgkqj and tiny Xz, whose name 
trails off strangely into typographic sym- 
bols. 





Sketch Erased 

Back to England, a month ago, sailed a 
gossipy-garrulous young Britisher named 
Beverley Nichols. For some time he had 
been selling his books and lectures of 
familiar chit-chat about the world’s Great 
and Near-Great, to the fame-hungry U. S. 
public. For four months he had edited a 
monthly smartchart called the American 
Sketch for Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
(Trme, Dec. 17). Upon leaving he told 
people that he was bored with the Ameri- 
can Sketch and had decided to go home 
and pick up more chit-chat to put into 
more books for more money. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. let him go, said nothing, and 
last week let the American Sketch, a 
failure, be merged quietly with the New 
York Tatler Social Digest, a smartchart 
owned by Carlton Publishing Co. The new 
monthly will be called The Tatler and 
American Sketch, devoted chiefly to so- 
ciety, sport, Long Island realty. 


—© 
Ghouls 
Ghouls or a press-agent? That was 
the question that newspaper editors had to 
ask themselves as they read despatches last 
week describing the theft of the body of 
Floyd Collins. The corpse had been on 
exhibition in a bronze and glass coffin in 
Crystal Cave, Ky., some seven miles from 
Sand Cave, where Collins died in 1925 
after a 17-day effort to. dig him out alive. 
Crystal Cave is owned by a Dr. Harry 
Thomas of Horse Cave, Ky. The admis- 
sion price to see Floyd Collins is $2. 
Now the reports said that Floyd Collins 
had been stolen from his coffin, traced by 
bloodhounds, and discovered in a burlap 
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THE LATE FLoyp CoLLins* 


He now brings $2 per look 





sack about 400 yards from the cave. Edi- 
tors pondered because Floyd Collins, mar- 
tyr, was a creation of the Press. The 
Press must be true to its own. What to 
do? 

Credulous editors printed the despatches 
at face value. Skeptical editors (and Ken- 
tucky editors were notably skeptical) re- 
flected that the caves were about to open 
for the season, that tourist trade was de- 
sirable, that the alleged theft of Collins’s 
body was singularly timely for publicity 
purposes. 


Fraud 

In recent issues the revered Atlantic 
Monthly published three articles on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln by a Miss Wilma 
Frances Minor, based upon hitherto un- 
known Lincolniana in the possession of 
Miss Minor. The first article was met with 
a storm of criticism from Lincoln experts, 
who cried “Forgery!” after reading the 
documents quoted by Miss Minor. The 
second article brought still more protests 
fluttering to the desk of Editor Ellery 
Sedgwick. Editor Sedgwick, digesting 
the criticisms and keeping an open mind, 
published the third and last article. 
Most vehement among the critics of 
the Minor collection was Paul M. Angle, 
Executive Secretary of the Lincoln Cen- 
tennial Association of Springfield, Ill., who 
admitted his delight at the opportunity to 
“put the magazine of the country in the 
frying pan and cook it brown.” Uncooked 
and still open-minded, Editor Sedgwick 
gathered together all reasoned criticisms 
that had come to him and journeyed to 
Chicago, where he put all into the hands of 
Lincoln Expert Angle, and asked him to 
draw up the case against the Minor docu- 
ments. Mr. Angle’s “estimate” appeared 
in the April Atlantic. 

In the mass, his proofs were over- 
whelming; and he bluntly asserted: “By 
no possibility can the Minor collection 
be genuine.” Who forged the papers, and 
when, is unknown; but the good faith of 
the present owner has not been questioned. 

*Photo taken during an exploration shortly 
prior to his death. 
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The mark that identifies good 
brass and copper products 










y «= |\WASHED BY CLEAN WATER 


Snowy-white fabrics—fresh from the 
laundry tubs—spic and span. Never a rust 
mark to mar their beauty and freshness. 
What a day-after-day satisfaction it is to 
know that your water supply comes in 
through pipes that cannot rust! 

Brass Water Pipess& last a life-time. 
They are immune to rust; they never clog; 
they deliver the full flow of crystal-clear 


water always. 


% Alpha Brass Pipe is made from a special kind of 
Chase Brass which contains more copper. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, 


~ ¢ef8A6eE making leak-proof joints. 


Defeating that 
persistent enemy— RUST 


Chase finds great satisfaction in making brass and 
copper products. For wherever brass or copper is 
used, a victory has been won over rust. . . some- 
thing saved from the tremendous tax that rust 
exacts yearly ... You are familiar with Chase 
Alpha Brass Pipe, Chase Copper Roof Gutters 
and Downspouts, Chase Bronze and copper screen 
Cloths. 
copper is used in thousands of the every-day ar- 


In addition to these, Chase brass and 


ticles which surround you ... from a copper 
shingle-nail to the massive grill work of your bank. 


CHASE BRASS « COPPER CO. 


—INCORPORATED— 
WATERBURY © * CONNECTICUT 
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Tycoon 

DopswortH—Sinclair Lewis—Harcourt 
Brace ($2.50). 

The Man. Samuel Dodsworth was, per- 
fectly, the American Captain of Industry, 
believing in the Republican Party, high 
tariff, and, so long as they did not annoy 
him personally, in prohibition and the 
Episcopal Church. He was the president 
of the Revelation Motor Company; he 
was a millionaire, though decidedly not a 
multimillionaire; his large house was on 
Ridge Crest, the most fashionable street in 
Zenith; he had some taste in etchings; 
he did not split many infinitives; and he 
sometimes enjoyed Beethoven. He would 
certainly (so the observer assumed) pro- 
duce excellent motor cars; he would make 
impressive speeches to the salesmen, but 
he would never love passionately, lose 
tragically, nor sit in contented idleness 
upon tropic shores. 

To define what Sam Dodsworth was, 
at fifty, it is easier to state what he was 
not. He was none of the things which 
most Europeans and many Americans ex- 
pect in a leader of American industry. He 
was not a Babbitt, not a Rotarian, not an 
Elk, not a deacon. He rarely shouted, 
never slapped people on the back, and he 
had attended only six baseball games since 
1900. He knew, and thoroughly, the Bab- 
bitts and baseball fans, but only in busi- 
ness 

While he was bored by free verse and 
cubism, he thought rather well of Dreiser, 
Cabell, and so much of Proust as he had 
rather laboriously mastered. He played 
golf reasonably well, and did not often 
talk about his scores. He liked fishing in 
Ontario, but never made himself believe 
that he preferred hemlock bows to a mat- 
tress. He was common sense apotheosized. 

His Wife. Daughter of a beef-colored 
burgher. who had brewed his way into 
millions and respectability, Fran was, 
nevertheless, poised and luminous. She 
had been to Europe and to an Eastern 
finishing school; she had born and bred 
two children; aged 41, she looked a decade 
younger, for her hair was ash-blond, her 
figure slim. She talked occasional baby- 
talk to Sam, tolerated his lovemaking, 
entertained his friends. Her time was 
filled with clubs, committees, charities, 
and bridge; but when Sam sold out his 
automobile business to a motor corpora- 
tion, and was temporarily free, she de- 
clared her boredom and insisted upon 
being taken abroad. 

Their Story. When they sailed, Fran 
knew what she wanted—romance, and a 
luxurious orgy of aristocracy, after the 
mediocrity of Zenith; but Sam only knew 
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that he’d like to see the land of his an- 
cestors, inspect the Rolls Royce and Mer- 
cedes plants; then, refreshed, rush home 
to work at a motor caravan idea for 
campers, or a residential section for Zenith 
that should be guiltless of Tudor castles 
and Swiss chateaux. 

In London, Fran quickly annexed the 
cousin of aristocracy who made love to 
her while Sam attended a dinner given in 
his honor by his London agent. The dinner 
was at a Soho restaurant, and yet: There 
was a horseshoe table with seats for thirty. 
Along the table little American flags were 
set in pots of forget-me-nots. Behind the 
chairman’s table was a portrait of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, draped with red, white, and 
blue bunting, and about the wall—Heaven 
knows where Hurd could have collected 
them all—were shields and banners of 
Yale, Harvard and the University of Win- 
nemac, of the Elks, the Oddfellows, the 
Moose, the Woodmen, of the Rotarians, 
the Kiwanians, and the Zenith Chamber 
of Commerce, with a four-sheet poster of 
the Revelation car. Fran would have 
sneered. . . . 

Outside was the dark and curving Soho 
alley, with the foggy lights of a Singhalese 
restaurant, a French book-shop, a wig- 
maker’s, an oyster bar. And the room was 
violently foreign, with frescoes by a sign 
painter—or a barn-painter: Isola Bella, 
Fiesole, Castel Sant’ Angélo. But Sam did 
not look at them. He—who but once in 
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his life had attended a Rotary lunch— 
looked at the Rotary wheel, and his smile 
was curiously timid. There was no reason 
for it apparent to him, but suddenly these 
banners made him feel that in the chill 
ignobility of exile he was still Some One. 

For the first time at ease with London, 
Sam returned contentedly to his hotel. 
Fran was sobbing. The Englishman had 
“insulted” her. She must go immediately 
to France. 

Lonely at first in Paris, Sam was able to 
drag her to all the places mentioned in the 
guide-books, but only once would she sit 
with him at a sidewalk café. “Smart 
people don’t.” Sam sputtered over her 
reply: “Why can’t you enjoy both as 
long as you do enjoy ’em? Nobody’s hired 
us to come here and be stylish! We 
haven’t got any duty involved! Back 
home there may have been a law against 
enjoying ourselves the way we wanted to. 
but there’s none here!” “My dear Sam, 
it’s a matter of keeping one’s self-respect 
: Finally came the dismal feminine 
finish: “Oh, you simply can’t understand!” 

Before long Fran had collected a flatter- 
ing group of carpet knights, and while 
Sam “ran over” to Zenith for a dis- 
illusioning visit, Fran succumbed to the 
blandishments of an Austrian Jew. Sam 
forgave her, but made her “travel,” only 
to discover that “if there is anything 
worse than the aching tedium of gazing 
out of car windows, it is the irritation of 
getting tickets, packing, finding trains, 
lying in bouncing berths, washing without 
water, digging out passports, and fighting 
through customs.” 

They rounded up at Berlin where Fran 
collected another lover, and this one 
she proposed to marry. Sam, bewildered, 
obligingly “deserted” to Paris where he 
found an honest harlot; to Italy where he 
found the improbable Edith. Edith thought 
she could be happy with him in Zenith, 
though “America terrifies me. I feel in- 
secure there. I feel everybody watching 
me, and criticizing me unless I’m buzzing 
about Doing Something Important. And 
there’s no privacy.” 

But Fran was not finished with him yet. 
Her Teutonic lover got bossy, his mother 
refused to have a divorcee for daughter- 
in-law. On the steamer, westward bound, 
Fran took Sam for granted. But when she 
blithely flirted with new whippersnappers 
Sam finally balked, rowed ingloriously, 
took the return steamer to Edith. 

The Significance. In fixing upon a label 
for the rung above Babbittry, Mr. Lewis 
evidently recognized his grave respons!- 
bility to vocabulary, for he wavered and 
fussed, changed and substituted, before 
committing himself to “Dodsworth.” His 
difficulty is plain: Dodsworth, no simple 
ameba, reacts to stimulae of the shifting 
European scene not automatically but 
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the reader, too, is a bit balmy. 

S. S. Van Dine is the murder-case 
pseudonym of Willard Huntington Wright, 
art critic and onetime editor of Smart Set 
(Time, Sept. 10, Peopte.) The Canary 


Murder Case is, far and away, his best. 
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is proud of its Furniture Mart—the 
largest centralized furniture exhibit in 
the world. Over 75% of the entire fur- 
niture industry is represented by the 
763 exhibitors, conveniently grouped 
over 2,000,000 square feet of floor 
area found in the 34 stories. Edison 
Service provides the ever-dependable 
electric light and power supply. 


Commonwealth Edison 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Chem. Atom. 
Symbol Wt. 


Strontium Sr 87.63 Calcium Ca 40.07 
Vanadium Va 51.0 Magnesium Mg 24.32 
Rubidium Rb 85.45 Potassium K 39.10 
Zinc Zn 65.37 Sodium Na 23.0 
Copper Cu 63.57 Iron Fe 55.84 
Titanium Ti 48.1 Aluminium Al = 27.1 
Lithium Li 6.94 Manganese Mn 54.93 

Also chlorine, iodine, boron and phos- 
phorus. 


The presence of some of those minerals 
in milk has long been known. But that 
strontium, which makes fireworks burn 
red, that boron, which volcanoes heave 
forth, that titanium, which makes war 
smoke screens, that vanadium, which 
hardens steel—that such metals of horren- 
dous connotation were also in solution was 
a revelation made to U. S. householders 
only last week, irom Cornell University. 
Drs. Jacob Papish and Norman C. Wright 
made the discoveries there with a spec- 
troscope. The metallic contents are “small 
but definite.” 

Now nutritionists must decide what 
effect those elements have on diet. It may 
be that a baby regurgitates because its milk 
contains too much zinc. It may be that 
colic comes sometimes from too much 
lithium. 
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Rats, Ants, Snakes 

Why the uncompleted British airship 
R-100 was recently pulled out of her 
hangar at Howden, Yorkshire, was revealed 
last week. Rats, less cunning than those 
which infest but do not destroy surface 
ships, had invaded the hangar and threat- 
ened to eat the R-roo’s fabric. While the 
airship was safely out of doors, poison 
killed scores and scores of the rats. 


In Honduras or any other tropical coun- 
try, army ants might have been used for 
the rat eradication. These insects travel 
in regular columns and with horrifying 
voracity eat every living thing in their 
paths—insects, mice, rats, snakes, even 
humans. Natives welcome the ants’ arrival 
to their homes, merely moving out until 
the ants eat up all the household pests and 
march on. 

Army ants’ lack of discrimination caused 
a small catastrophe at Tela, Honduras, a 
last week’s despatch reported. They in- 
vaded the serpentarium there and badly 
chewed most of the reptiles. Only by 
throwing the snakes into water, which 
drowned some of the ants, could attendants 
save them. Other ants died from the kero- 
sene and cyanogas sprayed in the building. 





Popularization 

How do the firefly and the glowworm 
blink their lights? How does the jellyfish 
called ctenophore and the tiny, multi- 
tudinous moctiluca flash in the sea? And 
two score other fish, insects, plants, and 
bacteria ? 

To tell an inquisitive public, New 
York’s American Institute last week con- 
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on your own front lawn 


Just try it once—and you’re an Obstacle 
Golf fan for life. Anyone can learn to 
play in a few minutes but the game pre- 
sents problems to tax the ingenuity of 
champions. The brightly painted hoops, 
mazes, runways, and tunnels are fascin- 
ating and an ornament to any lawn. 
Obstacle Golf is a great home game be- 
cause the whole family can play. At 
hotels and clubs too, you find the Ob- 
stacle Golf Course in constant use. 
There are sets of Obstacle Golf for every 
size of lawn. For general play we recom- 
mend the No. 1 nine hole course. 

If your sporting goods dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship your outfit 
prepaid to your home. 


The Mason Manufacturing Co. 
South Paris, Maine 
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“TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailings in April, May, June, July; motor trips 
to Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain 
passes, Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands, Chateau Country. 

$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 
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EUROPE 
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SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ING 
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every 6 months 


On sums of $100 and up and 
monthly savings. Let us send 
you information about this safe and 
high yieldinginvestment. Your noney 
drawsinterest from date received. You 
may withdraw your funds with earn- 
ings at any time upon 30 days’ notice. 
Operating under supervision State of Texas. 
Approved First Mortgage security, Build- 
ing and Loan Certificates are unquestion- 
ably the safest form of American Invest- 
ment. Business by mail--no matter where you 


live. Write for Free Booklet. 


Standard Building and 


Loan Association 
Authorized Capital $5,000,000 
721 Burkburnett Bldg. Fort. Worth Texas 
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ducted another of its popular lectures on 
scientific topics. Speaker was Edmund 
Newton Harvey, professor of physiology 
at Princeton and authority on chemilumi- 
nescence for the National Research Coun- 
cil.* After explaining that luminescence 
in living matter is not phosphorescence 
and has nothing to do with phosphorus, he 
had a simple story to tell. 

That is, about 4o living forms secrete a 
substance called /uciferin. In the presence 
of moisture luciferin oxidizes, forming 
oxy-luciferin, the substance which actually 
glows. As oxy-luciferin glows it loses its 
oxygen and returns to luciferin, which 
after a short rest may be oxidized again. 

The question of whether man shall ever 
be able to reproduce living light, which is 
at least twice as efficient as best artificial 
light, becomes the question whether chem- 
ists will ever be able to synthesize the 
protein luciferin. Dr. Harvey thought that 
“that will come in the future. We now 
synthesize fats, sugars, and some of the 
polypetides.” Luciferin seems to be either 
a peptone or a proteose. 

—— 
Devices 

Spy Cameras. To spy upon factories 
whose chimneys spew smoke in violation 
of municipal ordinances, President Harvey 
N. Davis of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology last week recommended a _ long 
range camera which automatically registers 
on a long film a picture of everything in 
its purview, every 30 seconds for eight 
hours. Shrewd pryers at once thought of 
many another use for such a device. 


Turtle. At Canton, Mo., Mississippi 
river town quite like those which ingenious 
Huckleberry Finn knew, a snapping turtle 
paddled out of a sewer. To its tail was 
tied a cord. A man hauled at the cord 
until its end appeared. To that end was 
tied a rope. The man hauled at that rope 
and soon a scraper came dragging through 
the sewer. Thus Cantonese ingeniously 
cleanse their clogged conduits. 

Herring Hearer. Rear-Admiral Henry 
P. Douglas of England’s navy last week 
revealed a cunning adaptation of the mi- 
crophone used to detect the proximity of 
submarines during the War. Fifteen Brit- 
ish steam trawlers use such microphones 
to hear the soughing of hurried schools 
of herring. 

Electrolytic Iron Pipes. A way of 
making iron pipes cheaper than the usual 
casting process has been developed by 
Colin G. Fink, professor of electro- 
chemistry at Columbia. He dissolves crude 
iron in acid and gets an electrolyte. Into 
the liquid he immerses a steel cylinder. 
Through cylinder and electrolyte an elec- 
tric current goes. Pure iron breaks out 
of the electrolyte and adheres to the steel 
cylinder until by such electroplating an 
iron pipe is formed. Professor Fink avers 
that his electrolytic pipe is as strong as a 
cast pipe.t+ 

*In 1913-14 he explored the Great Barrier 
Reef, 1,200-mi. coral band fringing northeast 
Australia, for the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Leader of the expedition was Dr. C. M 
Yonge, Englishman, whose essays on marine 
science, Vueer Fish, Brentano’s has just pub- 
lished ($2.50). Mrs. Harvey, as Dr. Ethel 
Nicholson Browne, taught biology at Wellesley 
and Cornell until their marriage in 1916. They 


live at Princeton, have two sons. 
tHe has also developed chromium plating. 
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THESE CHAIRS... 
Give Cight Flour Comfort... Every Day 


— Office Chairs make the business day 
just as comfortable as those hours in an easy 
chair at home—or at the club. 

These chairs are restful. They are scientifically de- 
signed to conform to the curves of the body—and 
properly distribute its weight. 


They are quiet. Their welded-in-one-piece construc- 
tion eliminates the squeaks and groans of loosened 
dowels, dried-out joints. 

They are amazingly light—and can be rolled in 
front of the work at hand with the slightest impulse. 


And withal, Aluminum Office Chairs are marked 
by a beautiful grace and simplicity of design, both in 
straight and swivel models. 

A wide variety of styles, upholstery and finishes, 
in natural wood or in flat enamel colors, are shown 
in the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for 


the Office.” 


Ask your secretary to write for your copy. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Zoom 

U. S. laundry owners announced 10% 
increase of family business in 1928, pre- 
dicted a billion dollar laundry industry in 
1930. Thirty chain store systems showed 
February 1929 sales increasing 24% over 
February 1928. Cigaret output last month 
was half a billion greater than for last 
February. Copper hit a new high of 24¢ 
a pound. Automobile makers set a Febru- 
ary record of 466,084 motor cars, more 
than 4,000 increase over August 1928, 
previous record month. Pittsburgh steel 
mills are running at 95% of capacity and 
March is expected to be a record-breaking 
month for steel production. Oil produc- 
tion was reduced by 40,000 barrels (week 
ending March 16 compared to week end- 
ing March 9g). U. S. industry zoomed 
along at high speed, threatened many an 
earning, sales and production record. 


Last week’s exports of pork, lard and 
meats were 13,216,000 pounds against 
3,296,000 pounds for the corresponding 
week of 1928. Reports from U. S. rail- 
roads (over 240,000 miles of road) showed 
January net earnings of $117,730,186 com- 
pared to $94,151,973 in January 1928. 
Averages compiled by Ernst & Ernst, ac- 
countants, showed that 1,042 corporations 
enjoyed 1928 profits 17.19% greater than 
in 1927. 

And then, on Tuesday, March 26, came 
the biggest stock market crash in Coolidge- 
Hoover history (see p. 56). 
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“Knavery?” 


Artist Rockwell Kent said “exceptional 
knavery.” Juror Richard J. Walsh of The 
John Day Co., said ‘“‘miscarriage of jus- 
tice.” Jeweler Chapin Marcus, of Marcus 
& Co., Manhattan jewelers, said “little 
evidence of professional spirit.”” General 
Manager and Publicity Director Charles 
A. Hammarstrom said nothing. Advertis- 
ing men in general said “regrettable.” 

The cause of these various opinions was 
a controversy resulting from the recent 
(Time, March 18) Harvard Awards—ad- 
vertising prizes. This year’s jury awarded 
to Marcus & Co., “with recognition to 
Charles A. Hammarstrom,” the sum of 
$1,000 “for the advertisement most effec- 
tive in its use of pictorial illustration as 
the chief means of delivering its message.” 
But no mention was made of the fact 
that Mr. Hammarstrom is an advertising 
manager and that the picture was actually 
the work of famed Rockwell Kent.* In 
naming Mr. Hammarstrom, the Harvard 
School of Business Administration had fol- 
lowed its usual custom of asking the win- 
ner (i.e., the winning organization) of the 
prize to suggest the individual most worthy 
of honorable mention, and Marcus & Co. 
had named Mr. Hammarstrom, had 
ignored Mr. Kent. 


*Not in magazine pages but in Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Museum, in Chicago’s Art Insti- 
tute and in many another museum appears 
the most representative work of Mr. Kent who 
neither considers himself nor is generally con- 
sidered merely a commercial artist. Mr. Kent 
lives at Ausable Forks, in Northeastern New 
York. 


Disturbed was Artist Kent at this dis- 
crimination; insulted was he by further 
developments. For Marcus & Co. in- 
structed Harvard to divide its award by 
sending a $500 check to Mr. Kent and a 
$500 check to Mr. Hammarstrom. Mr. 


Kent promptly returned the $500. Said 














© Wide World 


ArTIST KENT 
. disturbed, insulted. 


he : “I cannot see that Mr. Hammarstrom 
is entitled to any recognition whatso- 
ever.”’ Thereupon Mr. Marcus announced 
that the entire $1,000 was really the prop- 
erty of Marcus & Co. and that Mr. Kent 
had been sent his $500 “purely as a cour- 
tesy.” Both checks were returned to Har- 
vard with instructions to make out a single 
$1,000 check and send it to Marcus & Co. 

Since the award was for the advertise- 
ment “most effective in its use of pictorial 
illustration,” the jurors who made the 
award were unquestionably thinking of the 
drawing as a Kent, not as a Hammarstrom 
product. Had Marcus & Co. argued that 
the prize winning advertisement was a 
Marcus & Co. achievement for which no 
personal credit should be given, their posi- 
tion would not be in conflict with the 
Harvard Award system, which generally 
glorifies organizations rather than indi- 
viduals. What chiefly troubles Mr. Kent 
(and puzzles the advertising world) is 
that, having decided to give personal 
credit, Marcus & Co. put the laurel wreath 
upon the Hammarstrom brow. 

The Marcus action may not seem im- 
portant from the standpoint of establish- 
ing a precedent. Last year’s illustration 
award went to the Cadillac Co., which gave 
recognition to Artist Thomas L. Cleland. 
It is probable that next year’s award will 
also include mention of the artist. The 
fact that Mr. Kent, even prior to the 
present controversy, terminated relations 
with Marcus & Co. and is at present en- 
gaged in preparing drawings for another 
Fifth Avenue establishment accents the 
fact that the Marcus & Co. “incident” is 
isolated rather than typical. Nevertheless, 


in an age when many marriages are at- 


tempted between Art & Business*, such an 
incident seemed likely to confirm the artist 
in his suspicion that Business is without 
honor at the moment when Business was 


beginning to appreciate the fine shades of 
honor which motivate such an artist as 


Artist Kent. 
——— 


Wire v. Wireless 


Insistent has been the rumor of a merger 
between Radio Corp. of America and 
Western Union Telegraph Co. Presidents 
of both companies have admitted ‘“con- 
versations,”’ denied merger plans. Last 
week it became apparent that at least one 
current merger denial was supported by 
the facts. Abruptly, R. C. A. threw down 
the gage of battle to Western Union and 
announced the birth of R. C. A. Com- 
munications, Inc., to compete directly with 
U. S. telegraph companies. 

As everyone knows, Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph (I. T. & T. subsidiary) 
are the two giants in the field. As Presi- 
dent of the super-giant Western Union, 
Newcomb Carlton took up R. C. A.’s gage. 
Unimpressed by the wireless threat, he 
snapped: “The Radio Corporation has 
nothing we now wish to use, and if we 
ever need anything they have, we can get 
it from other sources. For the time being, 
at least, we will view the disposal of the 
Radio Corporation as an interesting scien- 
tific development.” 

If war there is to be, the telegraph com- 
panies now appear to have the whip hand. 
R. C. A. radio circuits terminate at New 
York on the East Coast and San Francisco 
on the West Coast. Blank of its stations 
is the whole interior. Not only can it 
transmit no domestic messages, but all 
messages from the interior for radio trans- 
mission abroad must be relayed to the 





© Iniernational 


NEWCOMB CARLTON 


His last hours? A prayer for Princeton. 


coast over Western Union wires. Tenta- 
tive, temporary are R. C. A.’s “‘agree- 
ments” with these companies. Therefore, 
to escape this bondage, R. C. A. Com- 


*For example the desire of Harrods, London 
department store, to secure literary promotion 
from Writers Bennett, Shaw, Wells (Time, 
March 25). 
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munications has applied to the Federal 
Radio Commission for 67 wave lengths to 
be used in domestic service. It will mean 
extending to 31 inland centres radio service 
by R. C. A. Communications. 

Two radio rivals to the newborn com- 
pany have already appeared. Earliest of 
all in the field was Universal Wireless 
Communications Co. of Buffalo, which ob- 
tained late last year (Time, Jan. 7) from 
the Federal Radio Commission a generous 
helping of wave lengths. This is still a 
dark horse; no steps have been taken to 
establish its proposed radio network be- 
tween 110 U. S. cities. Postal Telegraph 
itself is the other rival: it has also applied 
to the Commission for domestic wave 
lengths. If radio-telephonic hook-ups, now 
a possibility, become a reality, the remain- 
ing great communications company, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., will be 
drawn into the fight. 

Apart from telegraphy, Newcomb Carl- 
ton has two hobbies. As the largest em- 
ployer of boys in the world (15,000 youths 
in forest green deliver telegrams for 
Western Union), he is interested in boys. 
Ship models, his other hobby, overflow 
his summer home at Wood’s Hole, Mass. 
His only son, Winslow Carlton, is a Senior 
at Harvard. Since 1914 Mr. Carlton has 
been President of Western Union. Re- 
cently The Daily Princetonian pulled a 
publicity stunt. It telegraphed many a 
prominent man asking: If you had only 
24 more hours to live, what would you do 
with the time? Prepaid, the telegraphic 
query came to Mr. Carlton. Immediately 
he wired back: “I would spend it in prayer 
for Princeton.” 


Crash 


On Tuesday, March 26, came the big- 
gest stock market crash in Coolidge- 
Hoover history. For a week the market 
had been unquiet and harassed. Begin- 
ning with Wednesday, March 20, the mar- 
ket had registered falling prices, small 
recessions every day. 

On Monday, when the market re-opened, 
speculators were nervous—their biggest 
bug-a-boo, the Federal Reserve Board, was 
to meet that afternoon. The usual Mon- 
day morning rally, produced by the ac- 
cumulation of buying-orders during the 
weekend, failed to come. Call money was 
renewed at 9%. The rush of selling began. 
The bears pressed hot on the heels of their 
enemy; amateur speculators took flight 
and fled.. Pool and investment houses 
which had been boosting favorites ac- 
knowledged the stampede, stepped aside 
to let it pass. The money rate went to 
14%, the highest in nine years. At the 
close, many industrial stocks were down 
nine points or more. 

The banks had withdrawn 25 million 
dollars from the market, a mere bagatelle, 
less than one-half of 1% of the five and 
three-quarter billion dollars in the market. 
The Federal Reserve Board had adjourned 
without speaking. The drop had been 
severe, but not quite so severe as the drop 
on December 6 and February 7. It would 
soon be time, the market said, for the 
shorts to take their profit, for bargain 
hunters to appear. 

The next day (March 26) money 
opened not at 9%, but at 12%. It rose to 
15%, exceeding the previous day’s high. 
Another and a greater selling wave set in 
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Style and Sales 
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especially in coppers. The amateurs fled 
even faster than the day before and hun- 
dreds who did not flee were sold out, add- 
ing to the casualties. And money still 
rose, up, up, to 20%. 

Total number of shares sold was 8,246,- 
740—far greater than on any previous day. 
At its close came a sharp rally—some 
stocks closing higher than they began. Had 
the Federal Reserve won its battle to 
check speculation? This remained to be 
seen. 


Twenty five noteworthy stocks with 
their highest price in 1929 and their low 
price on March 26: 


1929 March 26 
High Low 








Allied CE 5 aus-d 0x bow 30534 260% 
oe 129 110% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 174% 142 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 111% 95 
Chrysler Corp. pebeeaa teen 135 89% 
Columbia Graphophone .... 8834 64% 
6 SS ere 125 86 
Electric Auto-Lite ........ 170 126% 
General Electric ..........2623%% 219 
General Motors .......... 91% 77% 
eT ee eae 14% 125% 
International Harvester ....115 983% 
International Nickel ...... 72% 40% 
Johns-Manville ccbavessawetGree 2st 
Kennecott Copper ......... 104% 82 
Montgomery Ward ........ 156% «111% 
National Cash Reg. ....... 14834 118% 
Pi. M. SHORE Ase etccecsase@aeg 598% 
Packard Motor ... 06s 153 116% 
RS See ee eee ee 10934 82 
SEES TORY b's ccds va ean 45 35% 
Se, Se cn aie oe ae ae 1937 171! 
Warner Bros. Pictures ..... 134 97 
Woolworth, F. W. ........2241% 192% 
Wee TS: 5s cose ee aecant 299 220 
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Financing 


Fields. Speculative is stock in airplane 
companies; somewhat less speculative is 
stock in flying fields, since though com- 
panies may come and go, the flying field 
remains always necessary. So last week 
reasoned many an air-minded U. S. in- 
vestor, offered stock in Roosevelt Field, 
Inc., at $18 a share. The new corporation 
plans to purchase in fee Roosevelt Field, 
L. I. (from which Col. Lindbergh made his 
Paris flight) and adjacent Curtiss Field, 
to supply hangars for planes and parking 
space and a restaurant for the general 
public. 

Mausoleums. The traditional “bad 
man,” asked the conventional question of 
where he buries his dead, may soon reply, 
“At Tompkinsville, Staten Island, in the 
6,000 mausoleums of Mausoleum Corp. of 
America.” On the site is room for 4,000 
additional crypts. Mausoleum Corp. stock 
is being marketed at $106 a unit (4 Class 
A, 1 Class B share), is held chiefly by 
organizers. 


——— 


Erie Buys & Pays 

John Joseph Bernet, son of Swiss immi- 
grant, is 61; has iron-grey hair, tousled; 
looks something like the hard-headed, two- 
fisted old-school railroader. As president 
of the Erie Railroad he last week ordered 
20 engines from the Lima Locomotive 
works, 15 from Baldwin Locomotive 
works. This was remarkable, not because 
a railroad needs engines, but because no- 
body doubted that the Erie could afford 
them. Indeed, the Erie could afford to 


have them monogramed in gold. For, now 
at last, the Erie is making money and 
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TIME 


Your ENTIRE BUSINESS zz the 
Palm of Your Hand 


Every morning at nine the vital 
figures from each department 


WX THEN you need the latest figures to help you make 
important decisions, can you always get them 
quickly? 


Are your records of sales, shipments, inventories, 
accounts receivable and other vital factors posted up 
to the minute every day? 


If your answer to these questions is “No,” you are 
working under a serious handicap... a handicap that 
may be giving a competitor an advantage you never 
suspected, 

Elliott-Fisher puts your entire business in the palm of 
your hand, where you can examine its progress every 
24 hours. All the important figures from each depart- 
ment are recorded every day and summarized in a 
simple, understandable report that comes to your desk 
every morning at nine. From day to day, week to week, 
and month to month you know exactly where you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


stand. You always know where to put on pressure... ; 
where to weed out inefficiency. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of your 
financial condition every day ...a statement which may 
be placed in the mail when you are away and which 
keeps you in touch almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


Thousands of different businesses have found that 
Elliott-Fisher converts a complicated accounting system 
into a simple unified plan, without interfering with 
their original methods. We should like to explain to 
you how Elliott-Fisher can be profitably applied to your 
accounting problem. The coupon will bring you 
a full description of how 
Elliott-Fisher will improve 
your business control. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address . 
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NEWS = LETTER 


H ERE is a weekly which affords you 
reading matter that is totally dif- 
ferent. It hurries to you the rare news in 
every science—happenings, discoveries, 
scientific progress—all written in an 
entertaining vein. Science News- 
Letter has a simple style about it that 
captivates. Young and old read Science 


News-Letter and enjoy it. 

introductory offer $2 
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| John Joseph Bernet has proved himself 


one of the greatest of railroad tycoons. 
Two months of 1929 show a surplus of $1,- 
189,442 as compared with a corresponding 
1928 deficit of $390,675. 

The big change began when Cleveland’s 
famed Brothers Van Sweringen got the 
road and put Mr. Bernet in charge. Mr. 
Bernet’s genius began to show when, in 
1916, the same Brothers Van Sweringen 
put Mr. Bernet on the Nickel Plate which 
was then described as “two streaks of rust 
and a pile of cinders.” Mr. Bernet’s be- 
ginning with the Erie was characterized 
by the scrapping of 400 locomotives and 
8,000 box cars. The former he replaced 
by a new type of freight locomotive which 
he himself developed. He also startled 
steelmen by paying them cash for his new 


| rails. And what with one thing and an- 


Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 


solution to the problem of 


. . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. . Securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 


Convertible 


fe e 
Securities 


‘te more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 


choose investments with appreciation possibilities 


which give immediate and adequate income. 


A Brochure discussing this problem, and 


the extent to which convertible securities 


help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 144 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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RAILROADER BERNET 
He battered a wheeze. 


other he battered his operating ratio* 
down so that in 1927 it was less than 82, 
and in 1928 it was 76.49. Thus he seemed 
in fair way to have battered the truth out 
of that old Wall Street wheeze: 

Young Son: Father, I know nothing 
about the stock market. 

Rich Father: Son, all you need to know 
is that the Exchange opens at 10 a. m. 
and that Erie never pays a dividend. 

Great though the Bernet achievement 
with Erie is, Mr. Bernet’s sphere of in- 
fluence is even greater for he sits in with 
the Brothers Van Sweringen in direction 
of all their 13,000 miles of rail, and might 
well be made President of the entire sys- 
tem should it be consolidated during his 
active life. Meanwhile, he lives in Shaker 
Heights, sensationally successful Van 
Sweringen real estate development adjoin- 
ing Cleveland. 

—>—_ 
Auto v. Train 

Passenger traffic on the Southern Rail- 
way has declined 30% in the last five 
years, motor travel of course being the 
competitive influence. But while the auto 
was reducing passenger income it was in- 
creasing freight income. Fairfax Harrison, 
Southern president, estimated that 15% 
of Southern’s 1928 freight traffic came 
from the automotive industry. Since 
Southern’s 1928 passenger revenue was 
$24,000,000, of which 30% would be 
$7,200,000; and its freight revenue was 
$108,000,000, of which 15% is $16,200,- 
000, the horseless carriage on the whole 
did not do so badly by the iron horse. 

—— 4s -- 
Death of Rea 


Since 1880 six men have been president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. They were: 


Roberts, 1880-1897 

Thompson, 1897-1899 

Cassatt, 1899-1906 

McRea, 1906-1913 

Rea, 1913-1925 

Atterbury, 1925- 

Fifth on the list in point of time, but 


*Ratio between receipts and operating ex- 
penses. 
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not of stature, is Samuel Rea, who died 
last week in his home at Bryn Mawr, 
suburb of Philadelphia. Of him said Fred- 
erick D. Underwood, onetime (1901-26) 
president of Erie Railroad: “I have known 
four presidents of the Pennsylvania pre- 
ceding Mr. Rea . . . he stood head and 
shoulders above them all.” 

Tremendous, indeed, were the changes 
in the Penn system during the 50 years 
in which Mr. Rea was associated with it. 
He began as a rodman in 1871, at a time 
when the Penn road had hardly outgrown 
its ‘original (1846) charter which pro- 
vided that it should extend from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh. Not only did he see 
the road pass through the greater part of 
the expansion which has made it a 12,- 
ooo-mile system, but it was directly 
through his efforts that the Pennsylvania 
secured access to Manhattan. He planned 
a bridge across the Hudson from Jersey 
City to Manhattan. When other roads 
refused to codperate,-he went under in- 
stead of over the water and built the Hud- 
son River tubes. Later he made an ar- 
rangement with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and built the Hell Gate 
Bridge, and still later got control of the 
Long Island Railroad and connected it to 
the Penn with tunnels under the East 
River. 

In his later years, as head of a great 
railroad, Mr. Rea was not only rail tycoon 
but public figure as well. Thus many a 
person knew that he belonged to the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, that he supported Alfred Smith in 
the late campaign. He was famed, too, as 
a wood-chopper and as a collector of Eng- 
lish antique silver. Doubtless many of the 
thousands who this week passed through 
Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Station realized 
that in it Samuel Rea has an enduring and 
a fitting memorial. 


—©—- 
“Sold” 


Some years back, when George Leon 
Loft, son of George W. Loft, famed 
“penny-a-pound-profit” candyman, was a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
he appeared on the trading floor in a 
smart new spring suit. Knowing his repu- 
tation for being ready to buy or sell 
anything, friends of Mr. Loft surrounded 
him and began to auction off the suit. 
When the price reached $100, George said 
“sold.” Into a telephone booth he stepped, 
removed the suit, tossed it out to the pur- 
chaser, remained in seclusion until another 
suit was brought from his home. 

Last week this same Mr. Loft was busily 
engaged in trying to keep, not a suit, but 
a job. He is president of Loft, Inc., candy 
chain which for more than 50 years has 
been a Loft property. Now a group of 
stockholders is attempting to oust the 
Loft family (Mr. Loft Sr. is cruising in 
the Mediterranean) and elect as two of the 
eleven directors Mr. Otis Emerson Dunham, 
president of Page & Shaw, Inc., and Mr. 
Edward T. Williams, vice president of 
Page & Shaw. At a stockholders’ meeting 
last week (reminiscent of the late Rocke- 
feller-Stewart and Childs-Barber contro- 
versies) the Page & Shaw interests rounded 
up an apparent majority of the company’s 
stock. But President Loft challenged so 
many of the Page & Shaw proxies that the 
meeting was adjourned with no decisive 
action. 
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Your time is limited 


but you can invest quickly, wisely, this way 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 





The busy man willingly pays extra for the hours 
which the ‘Limited’ saves him between New 
York and Chicago. In the rush of modern life the 
pressure of things to be done makes us quick to 
take advantage of the time-and-worry-saving 


conveniences which now extend into nearly every 





human activity—even to the making of invest- 
ments. No longer is it necessary for you to make 
a prolonged personal study of your investment 
problem—simplify things by picking out one or 
two widely-known investment houses and rely 
on their experienced advice. At the nearest 
National City Company branch office you will 
find an investment advisor with our world-wide 
knowledge at his command ready to give you im- 
mediate time-and-worry-saving help in selecting 


from our broad lists of investigated securities.’ 


National City Bank Building, New York 


The National City Company 
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Provincial London 


To No. 39 West 53rd St., Manhattan, 
home of Dr. Herman B. Baruch, came one 
night last week a Committee.* Its six 
members sat on mahogany chairs around 
a mahogany table in the large, high-ceil- 
inged dining room on the second floor, 
rear. On the cream-colored walls hung 
portraits of Mrs. Baruch, of Miss Marina 
Baruch. Over the fireplace a medieval 
saint, done in bas relief, gazed down upon 
the company with a disinterestedness born 
of its 500 to 1,000 years of existence. 
From early in the evening to early in the 
morning the Committee sat. Many a tele- 


*Committee members were: Dr. Herman B. 
Baruch, not to be confused with his brother 
Bernard; Herbert Bayard Swope; Harry W. 
Croft (Board Chairman of Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co., director of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Mellon National 
Bank; Major Latham R. Reed (partner in E. A. 
Pierce & Co., brokers, and director of Venezuelan 
Petroleum Co. and Pantepec Oil Co. of Vene- 
zuela); Dewees W. Dilworth (partner in E. F. 
Hutton & Co., brokers, and director in Madison 
Square Garden Corp.): and Thomas Lincoln 
Chadbourne. Mr. Chadbourne, absent, was rep- 
resented by a member of his law firm. 


©) 


phone call was put through to Palm Beach. 
Eventually it became the fortune of two 
members to take a long trip across a great 
water, there to cross the path of an elderly 
Britisher of German origin. 


Reason for the Committee’s meeting was 
the decision made recently by British Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd. (a company inde- 
pendent of and distinct from U. S. Gen- 
eral Electric) to exclude foreigners from 
an issue of 1,600,000 new shares of British 
General Electric stock. Inasmuch as about 
60% of British General Electric stock al- 
ready outstanding is in U. S. hands, the 
anti-foreign restriction affected chiefly 
U. S. interests. It amounted to a procla- 
mation that no U. S. dollars need apply 
to British industry. Protest was imme- 
diate. British papers joined with U. S. 
in terming British General Electric’s dis- 
crimination a “blunder,” in criticizing Sir 
Hugo Hirst, Munich-born Managing Di- 
rector of British G. E. Perturbed, Sir 
Hugo postponed his issue, gave U. S. share- 
holders the opportunity to organize in the 
Committee that met at the Baruch home. 
On the Aquitania last week sailed Com- 
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mitteeman Herbert Bayard Swope and 
Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne. They are to 
confer with Sir Hugo on the obviously 
difficult problem arising from the fact that 
a dollar knows no frontiers. 


Familiar to the U. S. public is red- 
haired, croquet-playing Herbert Bayard 
Swope, who last October (Time, Nov. s) 
resigned as executive editor of the New 
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LAWYER CHADBOURNE 
His Jezebel waited at Marseilles. 


York World because he “didn’t want to 
stay a hired man too long.”* Less familiar, 
perhaps, is Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, 
senior partner in the Manhattan law firm 
of Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy. Mr. 
Chadbourne spends most of his time in 
the South and abroad—he it was whom the 
Committee was calling at Palm Beach. 
He seldom shows his six feet six inches of 
portly well-to-do-ness around his New 
York offices, and whenever his cane (from 
which he is inseparable) appears, it is a 
sign of some momentous occurrence. 
When the meetings with Sir Hugo are con- 
cluded, Mr. Chadbourne may perhaps 
journey to Marseilles where lies the Jeze- 
bel, his 175-foot yacht, with its crew of 
30. Or possibly he will inspect his recently 
purchased French chateau, where he plans 
to spend the summer with his family. 


Important to U. S. holders and pros- 
pective purchasers of British G. E. stock 
is the exclusion of foreigners from the new 
issue; even more important is the incident 
from the standpoint of its setting a prece- 
dent. Said Dr. Baruch last week: “There 
are 20 billion pounds of English securi- 
ties owned by Americans.” Should Sit 
Hugo’s program be allowed to pass with- 
out protest, all U. S. capital invested in 
British industry would be jeopardized. 
The real question at issue is whether the 
British market is opened or closed, whether 
London, once unquestionably the financial 
capital of the world, will accept a position 
of admitted provincialism. It is indeed a 
post-War universe in which the pound 
needs protection from the dollar. 


*He is not likely to be confused with his 
brother Gerard, president of U. S. General Elec- 
tric Co., which, in turn, should not be confused 
with British General Electric Co., Ltd. 


——EE 
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Europe’s Biggest 

The air into which Merseburg’s church 
thrusts its spire is much like the air over 
any other Central German village. Some- 
where in it, no doubt, could be found the 
traces of that pious carbon dioxide exhaled 
by Martin Luther when he preached in 
Merseburg some 400 years ago. More 
evident is the carbon monoxide belched 
daily by Opel cars speeding through wheat 
and coal lands on the high road to Berlin. 
But for the most part, Merseburg’s air is 
undistinguished—healthy, fragrant, and 
with its conventional share of oxygen and 
nitrogen. 

This is fortunate, for Merseburg’s air 
is important. Upon it, last year, was levied 
a tax of 770,000,000 cubic metres, from 
which 18,000 men drew the nitrogen. Thus 
the Leunawerk* branch of Europe’s might- 
iest chemical company produced 700,000 
tons of the gas, and confirmed its right 
to be called the largest nitrogen-fixation 
plant in the world. Thus German chemists, 
trained in the art of making explosives, 
proved they could make fertilizers as well. 

Statistics at Leunawerk are indigestible. 
Eleven chimneys climb a tenth of a mile 
toward the sky, and at their base a mile- 
long row of boiler-houses make up the 
world’s greatest steam-generating unit. 
Leunawerk’s silo, piled with white ferti- 
lizer, could enclose and hide a Roman am- 
phitheatre. Like Manhattan disembowled, 
the plant’s ganglia of pipes and conduits 
(some of them ten feet in diameter) make 
hideous lacework overhead. 

To a few men only is Leunawerk’s full 
significance clear. One of them, of course, 


is kindly Dr. Karl Diiysberg, “Father of | 


Students,” Chairman of the Board of I. G. 





© Wide World 
Son Boscu 
Heir to ganglia of pipes. 


Farbenindustrie A. G., of ‘which Leuna- 
werk is only a part. Another is I. G. 
Farben’s President, Chemist Carl Bosch. 
It was he who adapted the Haber syn- 
thetic nitrogen process to commercial use, 
and made it the Haber-Bosch process. In 


*Leunawerk is a new industrial town, sprung 
up since 1916 at Merseburg. 








Crane’s Bond 





WV HEN Letters Bore A SEAL 








... Ano Now 


Once, whether it was Randolph, Planter, 
of Virginia, or Eastman, Merchant, of New 
England .. . the paper upon which each 
indited his letters lived up to the dignity 
of his seal, and so his station. 

Modern business has substituted let- 
terheads for the cumbersome seals .. . 
But — though some modern business 
houses overlook the fact—letters today 
are none the less representative of the firm 
which sends them. They deserve the same 
dignity that was theirs when a firm’s seal 
adorned them . . . dignity in the design of 
the letterhead . . . dignity in the paper 
upon which the letterhead is printed, 
lithographed or engraved. 

For now, more than ever, a business 
house must depend on the appearance of 
its letters to make an impression — to 
build the necessary good will toward itself. 

A properly designed letterhead on 
Crane’s Bond —that 100% new white rag 
paper—dquite definitely leaves an impres- 
sion on letter contacts. It has the look 
and feel of quality . . . and the faculty of 
imparting its own importance to the letter. 

Ask your engraver to show you sam- 
ples of Crane’s Bond with envelopes to 
match. You may have been overlooking 


an asset. 








CRANE & CO., inc. DALTON, MASS. 
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Hiow Do 
Vou Invest? 


Certain well defined rules of invest- 
ment are helpful to the investor who 
wishes to get better than average re- 
turns from his money. 

The effectiveness of investment plans 
based on such a code is strikingly dem- 
onstrated in the record of investment 
plans submitted in BARRON’S prize 
contest three years ago. 

One of the lists already shows an in- 
crease of more than fifty per cent in 
both principal and income. The author 
of this plan governed his selection of 
securities by ten definite rules. 

These “Ten Rules for Investors,” to- 
gether with explanatory comments by 
the author and a list of the securities 
selected, are now offered in booklet 
form by BARRON’S. 





This booklet is yours for the asking —no obligation. 
Just send in this coupon to 
BARRON’S — Dept.T 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Send me your free booklet of 
Ten Rules for Investors.” 





Name 


City — 


BARRON’S 
The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
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a sense, Leunawerk would have been im- 
| possible without him. 


Last week, Herr Chairman Diiysberg 
and Herr President-Chemist Bosch came 
to Manhattan. With the great Bosch, 
came a lesser Bosch, a young man with a 
keen and wise interest in his father’s 
vast designs. Like the most valuable of 
I. G. Farben’s processes, their movements, 
plans, purposes, were shrouded in impene- 
trable secrecy. But it was permissible to 
conjecture that they had come to accom- 
plish what I. G. Farben has long tried to 


| do—gain access to U. S. capital by listing 





| tracted from coal. 
| Cologne, is the Friedr. Bayer & Co. plant, | 
| Dept. T, 


its stock or the stock of its Swiss sub- 
sidiary (I. G. Chemie) on the New York 
Stock Exchange. And, should they suc- 
ceed, they might use their new capital to 
buy and operate U. S. chemical companies. 

Long and bitter has been the opposition 
to the entrance of I. G. Farben into the 
New York money market. And not with- 
out reason. For the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. (/nteressengemeinschaft Farbenin- 
dustrie Aktiengesellschaft) is first of all 
the largest corporation in Europe (capital, 
1,100,000,000 marks) and hence a natural 
competitor of U. S. industry. And, more 
important, it is the perfect example of a 
system which many a U. S. industrialist 
privately applauds, but which almost all 
U. S. businessmen feel compelled publicly 
to condemn. Reckless would be the ex- 
ecutive of a great U. S. corporation who 
ventured to proclaim himself in favor of 
RATIONALIZATION. 

Loosely, a lesser U. S. businessman 
might explain RATIONALIZATION as 
“price-fixing,” or “monopoly.” Confused, 
he might talk of “cartels” and “trusts.” 
Doubtless he would stress elimination of 
the weak. 

Actually, RATIONALIZATION may 
involve a combination of some or all of 
these practices, abhorrent to U. S. copy- 
book morality. But RATIONALIZA- 
TION is not defined by shouting ugly 
words. To RATIONALIZE an industry is 
to so organize it that all factors have a 
common policy. All are anxious to elimi- 
nate waste, to keep output elastic, price 
levels stable, production costs low. Mid- 
dlemen are reduced to a minimum, as are 
transport costs. Scientific and technical 
knowledge is pooled. 

Such an industry is the German chem- 
ical industry and, in large part the British. 
I. G. Farben was a cartel, is now a trust. 
The plant at Leunawerk is only the most 
spectacular, from the point of view of 
scientific progress, of I. G. Farben’s many 
units. Here chemists turn air into ferti- 
lizer. Here, too, artificial gasoline is ex- 
At Leverkusen, near 


where aspirin is made, where the inventor 
of a deadly gas works side by side with 
the man who found a cure for sleeping 
sickness after 204 failures. At Ludwigs- 
hafen is the Badische Anilin & Soda 
Fabrik (BASF) centre. The Griesheim 
Electron Co. is at Frankfurt. 

Complete fusion of these and other units 
came in 1925. Since then I. G. Farben has 
expanded swiftly. As its name indicates, 
it is the leading manufacturer of dyes. It 
is also linked with the rayon interests. 
A complete list of its products would 
fill the page. From these sales, in 1927, 
I. G. Farben netted over $25,000,000. 











AVAILABLE TO 
METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO 


equals five times 


the coal reserve 
of all EUROPE 















Rich mineral re- 
sources—unequalled 
transportation facil- 
ities—plentiful 
power—all make 
Metropolitan Chi- 
cago a favored loca- 
tion for new 
industries. 





PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 








“200 REALLY FUNNY STORIES” 


Just published! For Speakers, Entertainers 
and all who enjoy story telling. Carefully 


| selected, proven laugh provokers compiled 


by a popular recording artist and enter- 
tainer. $1.00 Postpaid. 


JOSEPH D. O’DONNELL 
° West Hazleton, Pa. 


CULTURED SPEECH 


Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from i 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy + 
way. Be a fluent talker —culti- mf | W/, 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2924, Chicago 
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Giannini-Blair 

’ Banking mergers usually proceed through 
a long period of surmise, rumor and denial 
until their final announcement is purely a 
formality. Sudden, unexpected, however, 
was last week’s announcement that Bank 
of America N. A. and Bancamerica, its 
investment company, were to consolidate 
with the famed private banking house of 
Blair & Co. Never before in Manhattan* 
had a commercial bank merged with an 
investment bank. That Bank of America 
was contemplating a merger was common 
knowledge, but that Blair & Co. would 
constitute the other half of the combina- 
tion was indeed a surprise. 

Central figures in the merger are 
Amadeo Peter Giannini (who last year 
secured control of Bank of America and 
made his brother Attilio Giannini chair- 
man of its board) and Elisha Walker, 
leader of Blair & Co. With the acquisition 
of Blair & Co., Mr. Giannini has given his 
Bank of America a potent investment 
banking organization that will secure him 
an entrance into many an investment 
syndicate that Bancamerica does not 
reach. Sensational has been Blair & Co.’s 
success in recent years, its oil operations 
having culminated in the organization of 
the recently formed Petroleum Corp., 
$100,000,000 oil investment trust (TIME, 
Feb. 4). Able Elisha Walker, who will be- 
come president of Bancamerica and chair- 
man of the executive committee of Bank 
of America, will doubtless be the active 
leader of the merged properties. But back 
of him will stand Mr. Giannini, now ap- 
proaching his 60th year, and the billion 
dollar resources of Transamerica Corp., 
holding company for all Giannini enter- 
prises. 

Prophets immediately linked Blair, 
Bank of America and Chase National in a 
grand merger. But there were no indica- 
tions whatever that Chase’s potent Albert 
Wiggin contemplated the loss of his 
identity. 


Another example of two birds of differ- 
ent banking feather flocking together was 
furnished by last week’s merging of Cen- 
tral Union Trust and Hanover National. 
Central Union handles more than a billion 
dollars in its personal trust department, 
aside from its corporate trusts. Hanover 
National has been known as a “bankers’ 
bank,” being depository and correspondent 
for many an _ out-of-town institution. 
President of the merged institution (which 
will probably be called Central-Hanover) 
will be George Willets Davison, Central 
Union president. Chairman of the Board 
will -be William Woodward, Hanover 
president. Central-Hanover will have 
$400,000,000 in deposits; $720,000,000 in 
resources. 





*Merger of Harris Trust & Savings Bank with 
N. W. Harris & Co., both of Chicago, affords an 
extra-Manhattan precedent. 

+George Willets Davison was born at Rock- 
ville Center, Long Island, in 1872, graduated 
from Wesleyan (Phi Beta Kappa) in 1892, re- 
ceived New York University LL. B. in 1894. In 
1899 he was Queens County District Attorney; 
m 1900 served as secretary of a committee 
formed to revise the charter of Greater New 
York. He became Central Union’s vice president 
at the time of the 1918 merger and in 1919 suc- 
ceeded to the presidency upon the death of James 
N. Wallace. 








Real Profits From Bonds 


When money is put to work in the various industries 
of our country, the investor should see that its earning 


power grows as time goes on. This requires constant 


supervision of investments. 


The successful investor of today, while no less con- 
servative than his predecessor, realizes that bonds 
can bring a real profit—with a careful and expert 
checking of his list from time to time. 


Frequently exchanges are possible, due to market 
conditions, by which the investor can safely increase 
his total yield, and improve his investment position. 
Oftentimes there is a cash profit in the transaction. 


Our Department of Economics and Surveys is well 
equipped for periodical checking of holdings, and 
offers its facilities for that service, without obligation. 


If desired, a survey of any given industry 
or company will be supplied on request. 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


NEW YORK. 
30 Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


418 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 
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Analysis of 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Class A Stock 


Copy to Investors 
Upon Request 
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Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me information about_As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Company Class 
A Stock. 

TEN cists ne oa uthen eda pub tine bade Sed 
Address . . 
Time 4-1-29 


our Bookcase with Trash 


ead good books, interesting ones, books 

on your favorite subject. The world’s best 
y books in every field are described in 
“My Books.” Covers full range of hu- 


4 cludes fiction and reference books Nothing 


MagazineSubscriptionsat Unusual Rates 
NEW XORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Why Careful Investors 
Select 


Greenebaum 
First 

Mortgage 

Bonds 

















1. Safety—Therecord of the Oldest 
Real Estate Bond House shows 74 
years of efficient service to investors. 
2. Yield —Greenebaum Bonds yield 
greater interest return than other 
equally high-grade securities, 

3. Market Fluctuation— 
Greenebaum Real Estate Bonds are 
not speculative securities, but are a 
highly desirable form of investment 
based on nearly three-quarters of a 
century’s experience. 

SEND NOW 


for Investors’ Guide and current list of 
Greenebaum Offerings, No. 224 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE; Founded 1855 
LaSalle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE: 
Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Corporation, New York 
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Engaged. Frances Parker, of Rye, 
N. Y., daughter of Board Chairman Junius 
Parker of American Tobacco Co.; to Alex- 
ander C. Neave, Manhattan lawyer. 

a enn 

Married. Elizabeth Stebbins Wal- 
bridge, of Manhattan, daughter of George 
Hicks Walbridge (Schick razors); and 
Kennedy Brown Bailey, of Cleveland; in 
Manhattan. 

—— 

Married. June (Howard-Tripp), Brit- 
ish musical comedienne, lately starred on 
Broadway in Polly (a failure); and John 
Alan Burns, fourth Baron Inverclyde, 32, 
of Wemyss Castle, Renfrewshire; in Lon- 


don. 
— 


Married. Clarence G. Marshall, of 
Washington, managing editor of the 
United States Daily; and Mrs. Pocahontas 
Booker, Manhattan widow; in Manhattan. 

— 

Elected. Henry Hoyns of Manhattan, 
vice president of Harper & Bros. (pub- 
lishers); to be president, succeeding 
Douglas Parmentier, who resigned to 
travel. 





, 


Died. Alexander Melville, of Glasgow, 
who wrote many of Scotch Comedian 
Harry Lauder’s famed songs (“Killie- 
crankie,” “Tobermory,” “Risin’ Early in 
the Mornin’”’); in Glasgow. He, liberal, 
grew poor, lived on the charity of friends. 
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Charming! New! 


PORCELAIN 
PLATE CLOCK 


An accurate timekeeper. Smart and new, 
yet it has an age-old charm, the charm of 
an old, old room of tiles and sunlight and 
maybe a bubbling kettle. A gay band of 
color encircles its clear porcelain face. The 
small pendulum goes ticking merrily 
through the day. It will make a place of 
beauty on your wall, a colorful decoration 
in breakfast nook, kitchen or cottage, or 
let it be a most acceptable wedding or 
birthday gift. 8-day movement. Easily 
regulated. Size: 914 inches square. Price 
only $3.85. Order direct. We send post- 
paid and guarantee safe delivery. Money 
back if not satisfied. Simply clip and 
use coupon below. 


D + | L 9 340 ESSEX ST. 
anie OW S SALEM, MASS. 


GIFTS FOR SIXTY-TWO YEARS 


Gentlemen: I enclose my (check) or (money 
order) for $3.85 for which please send me one 
Plate Clock. I understand if I am _ not pleased 
with it, I can return it and you will refund my 
money in full. 


(Please print name and address) 





Died. Lucien Coy Esty, 30, of New 
Haven, Conn., co-author (with Justin 
Spafford) of the first Ask Me Another 
book; Amherst alumnus, graduate student 
in English at Yale University; of pneu- 
monia; in New Haven. 

pines 

Died. Willard L. Velie, 32, of Moline, 
Ill., acting president of Velie Motor Corp., 
son of the late president W. L. Velie who 
died last October; of heart disease; in 
Moline. 

— sa 

Died. Roscoe Bradbury Jackson, 50, of 
Detroit, automobile pioneer, organizer and 
president, since 1923, of Hudson Motor 
Co.; of influenza; in Mentone, France. 
“ee 

Died. Clarence Mayo Hollingsworth, 
56, of Steubenville, Ohio, vice president of 
Ohio Valley Clay Co.; after drinking dis- 
infectant; in Montreal, Canada. 

o— 

Died. Jesse Tyler Dingee, 63, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., cork tycoon; in Brooklyn. 
Unable to walk for 15 years, Corkman 
Dingee conducted his extensive business 
interests from bed. 











o— 

Died. Lottie Williams, 63, of Manhat- 
tan, relict of the late great negro comedian 
Bert Williams; after long illness; in Man- 


hattan. 
ean 


Died. Frank J. Martin, 64, of Seattle, 
organizer and president of Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Assn., Prominent 
Baptist; in Seattle. 

eee 

Died. Alcide Mussolini, 64, of Pre- 
dappio, Italy, foreman of sulphur mines, 
uncle of Premier Benito Mussolini; in 
Bologna. He was buried beside his brother 
Alessandro, father of the Premier. 

— oe 

Died. George Washington Lewis, of 
Cambridge, Mass., for over 45 years the 
esteemed Negro steward of the Porcellian 
Club at Harvard College; in Cambridge, 
Mass. Ancient and most esoteric of Har- 
vard clubs is Porcellian, founded in 1791.* 
An oil portrait of Steward Lewis hangs in 
the clubhouse. Steward Lewis had ten Por- 
cellian pallbearers. 

—— 


Died. Otto Sternoff Beyer, 70, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., engineer, scion of Estho- 
nian nobility; of hardening of the arteries; 
in Brooklyn. Engineer Beyer developed a 
vacuum method of filling milk bottles, 
automatic cigaret-making machinery, high 
speed compressors, canning machinery. 

—® 


Died. General Maurice Paul Emmanuel 
Sarrail, 72, of Paris, Wartime hero, one- 
time Commander in Chief of France’s 
Oriental Army, onetime High Commis- 
sioner in Syria; in Paris, three days after 
the death of his superior officer, Marshal 








*The Porcellian roster includes Theodore 
Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt Jr., Poet Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Nicholas Longworth, Poet James Russell Lowell, 
Richard Henry (Two Years Before the Mast) 
Dana, Novelist Owen Wister, John Jay Chap- 
man. The club’s favorite brew is a mixture of 
beer and gin. 


Ferdinand Foch (see p. 26). At the first 
Battle of the Marne, General Sarrail re: 
captured Verdun and the Meuse heights. 
A radical-socialist, his military career was 
much affected by political disfavor. In 
Syria (1925), dynamic as ever, he sud- 
denly shelled rebellious sections of Da- 
mascus, reputedly killing 500 persons, in- 
cluding women and children, arousing 
worldwide protest. At his deathbed was 
famed Lieutenant Colonel Albert Dreyfus, 
victimized hero of “the Dreyfus case.” 
———— 

Died. Aad John Vinje, 72, of Madison, 
Wis., Norway-born Chief Justice of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court; after a long 
illness; in Madison. 

—o— 

Died. Samuel Rea, 73, of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., onetime president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (see p. 58). 

sail tinten 

Died. George A. Huhn, 79, retired 
Philadelphia banker, stockbroker and trac- 
tion financier; in Overbrook, Pa. 

-_—o— 

Died. Louis Terah Haggin, 81, of Man- 
hattan, president of Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corp., son of the late famed James 
Ben Ali Haggin (’Forty-niner, racing man, 
hops and sheep raiser, mining tycoon, con- 
noisseur), uncle of Artist Ben Ali Haggin, 
onetime designer of living tableaux in the 
Ziegfeld Follies; of pneumonia; in Man- 
hattan. 

—_©—- 

Died. Dr. John Knox Allen, 84, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., for 50 years minister 
of the First Reformed Church of Tarry- 
town, famed as the church near which the 
Headless Horseman gave horrific chase to 
Ichabod Crane in Washington Irving’s The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow; of paralysis; in 
Tarrytown. 

seiko 


Died. Aurelius B. Hinds, 84, of Port- 
land, Me., inventor and onetime manufac- 
turer of toilet preparations (Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream, etc.) now made by Lehn 
& Fink Products Co. of Manhattan; of 
pneumonia; aboard the S. S. Samaria, in 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Hinds was once 
clerk in a Portland drug store where, later, 
Cinemactor Lew Cody jerked sodas. 

—©— 

Died. Fleet Admiral Viscount Ryokei 
Inouye, 84, veteran Japanese naval officer, 
onetime guest student at the U. S. Naval 
Academy (class of 1881); of liver dis- 
ease; in Tokyo. 





Died. Albert, 41, five-ton dean of the 
Ringling circus pachydermous corps. 
Eleven years ago Asiatic Albert (Elephas 
maximus) was smitten by hay fever, with 
earth-shaking results. Since then, the 
snuffling bull has been permitted to spend 
his years beneath the Florida sun; but this 
spring it was decreed that Albert should 
journey northward. The unwell ungulate 
journeyed. Swiftly he contracted pneu- 
monia. And, despite depth bombs charged 
with quinine, and gallons of legally pre- 
scribed liquor, he died. Notable is the fact 
that he died most opportunely; in time to 
burst into print just before the circus’s 
splendiferous opening in Manhattans 
Madison Square Garden. Thus did Albert 
serve his owners even in death. 
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“AIRTONE. 
is “air-minded ”! 


ARROW’S newest, most surprising, 
and most exciting shirt (called Air- 
tone) is designed striétly “from the 
air.” Its basic colors are the tones of 
sky and clouds, from the tint of des- 
ert dawn as the mail-pilot sees it, to 
the cool blue-green of mountain twi- 
light. On these pastel tones are traced 
tiny “air-lanes” of rich contrasting 
colors. 

And on every* model (among some 
twenty beautiful patterns) is tailored 
an Arrow Collar of the same material 

. starched, or soft ... with all the 
skill that makes Arrow’s name the 
foremost in men’s linen. The price is 
one which only unmatched skill and 
eficiency could approach —exaétly 
$2.45. Every good men’s-outfitter 
has your size. 

* Every model but one: the exception is the 

neckhand-type, with a starched Arrow 


Collar to match, tailored of the same fine 


fabric as the shirt. 






CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC., TROY, N.Y, 
Arrow Collars . Handkerchiefs . Shirts . Underwear 





SHIRTS 


“Don't b 
selfish 


Pleasure for all 


©1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








